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To the Teacher 
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This social studies curriculum unit is designed to help teachers take 
advantage of their students' great interest in current events. Not only do 
the materials included here provide a clear picture of the decision to 
intervene in Cambodia, but they are also presented in a format that will 
help you lead your students toward an understanding of more complex matters 
as well. We have tried to use only readily available sources. No obscure 
treaties or party documents are included. We have used a broad variety of 
sources: America’s three national newspapers. The New York Times , The Wall 
Street Journal , and The Christian Science Monitor ; the late Robert F. 

Kennedy’s book. Thirteen Days ; Le Monde , a leading French newspaper; 
occasional scholarly materials; and finally some "radical" newspapers and 
magazines. We have tried to reproduce the range of information sources that 
are available to the average citizen. While the "secret information"' 
available to the government may add detail, we do not believe that government 
policy is so complicated that the average student cannot understand it. 

We start with the American decision to move troops from South Vietnam 
to Cambodia and offer three general statements that might explain why this 
decision was made. These statements, which are in the form of explanatory 
hypotheses, suggest that the move was made for one or more of the following 
reasons: 

The Cambodian intervention was necessary to assure the survival and 
continued high status of the United States in the world. 

The Cambodian intervention was necessary to protect American economic 
interests abroad and because war stimulates the growth of the American 
economy. 

The Cambodian intervention only appeared to be necessary from the 
information available to the President; in other words, it was an 
error in judgement based on inadequate consideration of the effects 
of the decision. 

Each section of this curriculum package opens with a statement of the 
explanatory hypothesis it covers. This general statement is followed by a 
series of questions designed to lead to an understanding of the hypothesis. 

Each teacher will judge hew best to use this introductory material. Some 
will choose to use it as a guide to preparing their own classroom discussion. 
Others will give the general statement and then use the questions to initiate 
discussion. 

The general statements and general questions are followed by selected 
source material--most of it from recent newspapers--which provide the information 
needed for a discussion of the hypothesis. We have not attempted to provide 
complete information. The articles and selections included were chosen to 
illustrate the points raised in the discussion questions which appear with 
them. It is hoped that these materials can be reproduced for each student 
as outside reading so that he will come into class prepared for a more 
far-ranging discussion. Students also should be encouraged to bring in 
articles which support or make doubtful the three hypotheses we have presented. 
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The purpose of these specific questions attached to the selections in 
the curriculum is to involve students in speculative discussion about how 
and why the decision was made to go into Cambodia. After discussing each 
of the three sections of the curriculum extensively, you may wish to ask the 
students to consider the three general hypotheses. Which is the best 
explanation? Has any reasonable explanation been omitted? How do the three 
hypotheses fit together? 

The final section can be used to discuss the role of U.S. foreign policy 
in Asia. Students should be encouraged to develop a general position that 
will help them evaluate future U.S. actions in Indo-China and other parts of 
Asia. 







General Information Section 
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The material in this section is designed to provide students with 
general informatioil about Cambodia and about the recent U.S. decision to 
send American troops there. These articles are provided as factual 
background for those students who are not aware of what the decision and 
its immediate consequences were. Later sections will discuss the impli¬ 
cations of the decision in greater detail. 

After students have read the material in this section, it may be 
useful to divide them into small groups to discuss possible reasons 
for the Cambodian decision. These "educated guesses" could be recorded 
and referred to throughout the later sections. This exercise is useful 
as it makes each student voice his initial assumptions and makes these 
assumptions public and open to evaluation. Also, it provides a base of 
comparison against which the student can evaluate what he has learned at 
the end of the curriculum. 
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CAMBODIA J 

A Fact Sheet issued by the Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars, Harvard Vr.; 

University 

AREA: 70,000 square miles 
POPULATION: 6 1/2 million 

GOVERNMENT: Neutralist Kingdom until Army coup of March 1970 
ETHNICALLY: 85% Cambodian, 8% Vietnamese, 6% Chinese 
CAPITAL: Phnom Penh (pop. 450,000) 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: For centuries, Cambodia has sought to preserve its 
independence and neutrality. Since the 1600's Cambodian territory has been 
the center of big-power rivalry in Southeast Asia. In 1884, King Norodom was 
compelled to abandon independence by placing his country under the control of 
France in order to prevent Cambodia's partition between Vietnam and Thailand. 

It was not until 1953 that Cambodia, under the leadership of Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, became free. Sihanouk abdicated his throne in 1955, 
organized a political party, won an overwhelming majority in national elections, 
and brought his country into the United Nations. 

Sihanouk was convinced that too close an association with one side in 
the cold war would entail the risk of provoking hostilities from the other 
side as well as diminish Cambodia's independence in foreign and domestic 
affairs. He therefore waged a ceaseless and brilliant political effort to 
repel the advances of both the Communists in Indochina and right-wing forces 
encouraged by the U.S. As a result, Cambodia survived and acquired prestige 
and influence far in excess of what the mere size and strength of the country 
would seem to have justified. 

In the process of maintaining neutrality, Sihanouk found it necessary 
to sever relations with the U.S. when it appeared that the CIA xjas seeking to 
overthrow him. He renounced U.S. aid, even though he thereby ran the risk of 
increased domestic pressure due to the resultant economic austerity. On the 
other hand, Sihanouk in 1967 denounced Communist Chinese intervention into 
Cambodian affairs and announced the withdrawal of the Cambodian embassy in 
Peking. In 1968, he rejected an offer of substantial direct aid from China 
because too many strings were attached. Last year, after prolonged negotiations, 
Sihanouk resumed diplomatic negotiations with the U.S. after Washington 
finally agreed to recognize Cambodia’s frontiers and territorial integrity. 

In carrying out this balancing act in order to preserve a policy of 
virtually unarmed neutrality, Sihanouk unwillingly was forced to submit to a 
modicum of foreign military intervention. On one hand, the Viet Cong used 
portions of Cambodia's eastern provinces for logistical purposes. On the 
other hand, the CIA and Green Berets recruited, paid, and trained Cambodian 
mercenaries to fight the Communists in Vietnam. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS: From 1966 on, Sihanouk's policies came under increasing 
attack from the right-of-center General Lon Nol, who exploited the Cambodian 
Army's discontent with economic austerity necessitated by Sihanouk's 
rejection of foreign aid. For the Army, this policy meant aggravating cut¬ 
backs in military spending. To strengthen his hand, Lon Nol played up the 
issue of the Viet Cong in Cambodia in order to force Sihanouk to abandon 
neutrality in favor of a more militaristic approach which would step up the 
flow of funds into the hands of Cambodia's generals. 


(continued) 
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In the absence of any American or international support for his policy 
of neutrality, Sihanouk felt compelled last summer to establish Lon Nol as 
premier of Cambodia. Once in a position of political power, Lon Nol soon 
took steps to increase Army salaries and attempted to remove foreign policy 
from Sihanouk 1 s control. This past March, in an attempt to further Cambodia’s 
neutralism, Sihanouk traveled to Moscow and Peking to seek support for reducing 
the Viet Cong presence on Cambodian soil. While he was away, Lon Nol instigated 
riots against the North Vietnamese and Chinese Embassies in Phnom Penh in an 
attempt to embarrass Sihanouk. Then, aware of Washington’s long-standing 
coolness toward Sihanouk, and relying upon the U.S. to support an anti¬ 
neutralist coup, Lon Nol overthrew Sihanouk’s government and launched a 
massacre of Vietnam residents of Cambodia (most of whom were not Communists, 
but nationals of the Saigon Government). 

The U.S. response to the end of nearly two decades of Cambodian 
neutrality was to mount an invasion of Cambodia. 

WHERE DO WE STAND IN CAMBODIA? By relying, as we have for the past ten 
years, on arms rather than diplomacy, we have destroyed the possibility of 
Cambodian neutrality - which, for all its shortcomings, was greatly in our 
interest. —Sihanouk has been forced to accept the support of Peking and Hanoi 
for an all-Indochina front against the U.S. —The Lon Nol regime, unable to 
remain in power without outside help, has discredited itself internationally 
and has turned to us for support. 

The invasion has exposed our troops and our nation to greater danger. 

If we leave Cambodia, the border areas will be reoccupied by the other side. 

If we stay, they will simply move a few miles west, while our forces are 
spread even thinner. In the meantime, our invasion has not destroyed or 
even located the alleged enemy headquarters, but instead has devastated the 
Cambodian countryside, paving the way for Communist mobilization of rural 
Cambodian opinion against the U.S. 









New York Times - May 1, 1970, p. 1 
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Not an Invasion--President Terms Extension of War to Save G.I. Lives 

by Robert B. Semple, Jr. 

WASHINGTON, April 30--In a sharp departure from the previous conduct of 
war in Southeast Asia, President Nixon announced tonight that he was sending 
United States combat troops into Cambodia for the first time. 

White House sources indicated that even as the President was addressing 
the nation on television, several thousand American soldiers were moving 
across the border from South Vietnam to Cambodia to attack what Mr. Nixon 
described as "the headquarters for the entire Communist military operation 
in South Vietnam." 

The President expects the operation to last six weeks to two months. 

The area was described by sources here as the Fishhook area of Cambodia, 
some 50 miles northwest of Saigon. 

War Area Extended 

The President described the action as "not an invasion of Cambodia" but 
a necessary extension,of the Vietnam war designed to eliminate a major 
Communist staging and communications area. Thus it is intended to protect 
the lives of American troops and shorten the war. 

The President further described the action as "indispensable" for the 
continued success of his program of Vietnamization--under which he has been 
withdrawing American ground combat troops as the burden of fighting is 
gradually shifted to the South Vietnamese. 

The President's rhetoric was tough--probably the toughest of his tenure 
in office--and was reminiscent of some of the speeches of Lyndon B. Johnson 
during the last years of his term as President. 

Mr. Nixon's address came as Washington was still trying to digest the 
Defense Department's announcement yesterday that the United States had agreed 
to provide combat advisers, tactical air support and other forms of assistance 
to South Vietnamese troops attacking Communist bases in Cambodia. 

The South Vietnamese offensive, involving thousands of troops, began 
yesterday morning and provoked widespread surprise, anger and frustration on 
Capitol Hill, mixed with quick expressions of support from some of the 
President's Congressional allies. 

Many legislators, particularly Senators with a long history of opposition 
to the Vietnam war, saw the Cambodian action as a dangerous expansion of the 
conflict and a prelude to American involvement in still another Southeast 
Asian nation. 

Informed sources reported that more than 1,200 telegrams arrived at the 
White House last night after the new operation in Cambodia had been announced-- 
an unusually large number on an issue on which the President himself had 
not yet made a public statement. 


(continued) 
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There was no indication of the tenor of these message but a recent 
Gallup poll indicated that public approval of Mr. Nixon's Vietnam policies 
had dropped from a high of 65 percent in January to 48 percent in early April. 
Therefore tonight's address was regarded in the White House as having 
considerable political as well as diplomatic significance. 

After the Defense Department announcement yesterday. Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, Republican of Kentucky, and Senator Frank Church, Democrat of Idaho, 
began drafting legislation that would preclude use of any funds appropriated 
by Congress for military assistance or operations in Cambodia. This would 
be attached as an amendment to a military sales bill now before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Some of the critics of yesterday's move--including Senator Mike Mansfield 
of Montana, the Senate majority leader--were among a dozen or so Congressional 
leaders frcan both parties who gathered at the White House at 8 p.m., one 
hour before the President was scheduled to go on the air, for an advance 
briefing from Mr. Nixon in the Cabinet room adjacent to the Oval Room, the 
President's office. Members of the Cabinet also attended. 

Basis for Decision Explained 

During the briefing, Mr. Nixon was said to have summarized the speech 
and to have set forth the Administration's rationale for the decision to 
authorize American participation in the South Vietnamese offensive against 
areas that have served as sanctuaries for Communist forces on the Cambodian 
side of the border. 

The main justification for the move offered yesterday and again this 
morning, in public statements and private conversations, was that North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong troops operating from Cambodia had posed an "increasing 
threat" to the lives of American servicemen in South Vietnam and, more broadly, 
to the Vietnamization program. Under this program the Nixon Administration 
is seeking to disengage itself from the conflict by turning over the main 
combat burden to the South Vietnamese. 

The offensive, Daniel Z. Henskin, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs, declared at a briefing yesterday, "is a necessary and effective 
measure to save American and other free-world lives and to strengthen the 
Vietnamization program." 

In private, officials conceded that Mr. Nixon had deliberately chosen 
to widen the conflict--temporarily, they said--in an effort to bring it to 
an end more quickly. 

Top Aides Visit Capitol 

This was essentially the approach taken by Administration officials 
who circulated on Capitol Hill today explaining the Administration's point 
of view. Both the Under Secretary of State, Elliot L. Richardson, and the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, David Packard, were dispatched to the Capitol 
to brief Rr.jujblSei>atocB <xi Mr. Hixon'a reasoning. 


(continued) 
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It was emphasized that the joint South Vietnamese-United States operation 
on Cambodian territory should not be construed as Mr. Nixon's answer to the 
request made by Premier Lon Nol of Cambodia for military aid. 

This distinction has been drawn carefully and emphatically in nearly 
every utterance on the Cambodian situation by Ronald L. Ziegler, the White 
House press secretary. This apparently reflects an effort to persuade newsmen 
that the operation in Cambodia is no more than an extension of the Vietnam 
operation and does not represent a commitment of United States manpower to 
the Government of Cambodia. 

More than three weeks ago, Lieut. Gen. Lon Nol appealed to the United 
States, along with other countries, to provide weapons for an expansion of 
his 35,000-man army to about 200,000 men. As an interim measure, Washington 
agreed last week to supply several thousand captured AK-47 automatic rifles 
of Soviet design and Chinese manufacture, through the South Vietnamese. 








New York Times , May 3, 1970 
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RESULTS UNCERTAIN IN FIRST CAMBODIAN FORAYS 

SAIGON—It is, of course, precisely what the generals here have always 
longed for: the chance to sweep through the enemy's sanctuaries in eastern 
Cambodia and smash them once and for all. But last Friday, the eighth day 
of the massive allied operation across the border, there was a distinct un¬ 
easiness among the military men at the headquarters of the United States 
command here. 

The officers who were most enthusiastic about the operation at the 
outset had become defensive about it. Although none would admit it publicly 
and few had the heart to concede it privately, the sweep clearly was not 
going as well as they originally had hoped it would. 

The Navy entered into the operation yesterday as a force of American and 
South Vietnamese vessels began a mission up the Mekong River toward Pnompenh. 
The purpose was to neutralize enemy bases in the area and to carry relief 
supplies to the Cambodian capital. 

To be sure, the estimated 25,000 American and South Vietnamese troops 
that were scouring the Cambodian terrain at six points along the border were 
turning up large caches of enemy weapons, munitions and supplies. Military 
sources yesterday announced the discovery and wrecking of a 300-ton stockpile 
of munitions and food about 80 miles northwest of Saigon. They described the 
enemy cache as the biggest ever found in the war. 

But they had not found COSVN, the supreme Communist military headquarters 
that President Nixon had said was the prime target of the operation, nor any 
of the top commanders, nor significant numbers of enemy troops. In short, 
they had nothing spectacular in the way of results to justify the largest and 
most intensive operation launched by allied forces in at least two years, no 
coonskin to nail on the wall. 


When Mr. Nixon announced at his Friday night press conference that the 
operation was proceeding better than had been expected and was running ahead 
of schedule, the officers replied weakly that of course the President had all 
the facts and they wouldn't want to comment on his assessment. 

To put the best possible face on the operation, the Army’s huge 
propaganda mill cranked up and began to churn. Army photographers were flown 
to the site of each new cache as it was discovered and prints of their pictures 
were rushed to Washington for distribution. 

In Saigon, the command summoned the press corps to Pentagon East, as the 
sprawling headquarters is called, and trundled out a battery of briefing 
officers for a pre-packaged, up-beat progress report. Colored slides were 
flashed on the screen in the Chief of Staff's briefing room and mimeographed 
sheets were distributed that read "Cumulative results— 'Cambodian operations." 

The sheets listed the total enemy killed (1,290 as of May 8), individual 
weapons captured (4,656) and tons of rice captured (836), but ignored some of 
the more distasteful categories, such as American aircraft lost in Cambodia 
(at least nine lielioopters and on© fixed wing plane, in which a total of 12 











RESULTS UNCERTAIN IN FiRST COMBODIAN FORAYS — continued — 11 

Americans were killed and three were wounded.) In all, the list said, 43 
Americans died in the first week of fighting in Cambodia and 148 were wounded. 

There was no discussion at the briefing of the destruction of the 
Cambodian town of Snoul, which was leveled on Tuesday by American tanks, or of 
the civilians displaced, or of the half-dozen American soldiers who, in 
frustration and fear, had refused orders to go into Cambodia and were facing 
possible court martial as a result. Instead, the emphasis was on disruption 
of the enemy supply system and the destruction of his "base areas." 

None of this is to say that the operation is or necessarily will be a 
failure. Even those Americans here who have been critical of it from the 
beginning agree that it is too early to say whethet it will produce military 
results commensurate with its political cost. All that is possible at this 
point is to speculate on the outcome—at its theoretical best and worst. 

At its best, in the opinion of senior American officers here, the 
operation might so seriously cripple the enemy 1 s lifeline of supplies that the 
North Vietnamese will be incapable of prosecuting the war in the southern half 
of South Vietnam. They would then, the theory goes, have to face the hard 
choice of fighting on only in the northern regions, or negotiating seriously 
at the bargaining table in Paris. At this early stage, only the most bound¬ 
lessly optimistic officers here believe the operation will prive to be that 
successful and decisive. 

THE WORST FACE—At its worst, the Cambodian operation might fail to 
make a serious dent in the enemy’s logistical network, and their capacity to 
continue the war might be unaffected except for a delay of a few weeks or 
months while they rebuild destroyed huts and bunkers. The top Communist 
commanders might simply resume their duties from other base areas located 
more deeply inside Cambodia. The new government in Pnompenh might be even 
more imperiled because of the proximity of the Communist command. 

"After all," said one American officer who believes the operation was 
ill-conceived from the first, "all we are getting over there is rice and 
weapons, not people. Well, China can supply them with all the rice they need 
and Russia has more than enough weapons to replace everything we find. So a 
few months after this thing is over, we’ll be back to square one. 1. 

Both these extremes represent minority views. The vast majority of 
the American officers here expect that the final results will fall somewhere 
in the middle—that the enemy supply system will be seriously hurt and the 
allies will win a reprieve of some duration from Communist attacks. Few of 
them, however, are prepared to say that the damage will prove decisive. 


Terence Smith 
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128 U.S. PLANES CARRY OUT ATTACK IN NORTH VIETNAM; SUPPLY DIRTS ARE TARGET— 
HANOI CAUTIONED—LAIRD DECLARES AH END TO FOE'S SANCTUARY IN CAMBODIA 
by William Beecher 

WASHINGTON, May 2—The United States has carried out a large bombing 
raid in North Vietnam, well-placed Administration sources said today. 

The raid was the first since November, 1968, when the United States 
halted the bombing of North Vietnam. Since then, Washington has acknowledged 
occasional incidents of "suppressive fire," directed by small numbers of 
planes against antiaircraft installations threatening American reconnaisance 
planes. 

The targets — struck by 128 fighter-bombers yesterday or today — 
were large supply dumps just above the demilitarized zone and near the 
entrance to passes leading south, the sources said. They refused to say 
whether other raids were planned. 

HANOI REPORTED RAIDS—The disclosure followed a broadcast by the Hanoi 
radio that more than 100 American planes struck "yesterday and today" in the 
provinces of Quang Binh and Nghe An, just north of the demilitarized zone, 
killing or wounding "many civilians, including 20 children." 

American sources confirmed that at least one raid in that region employed 
128 bombers of all types. There was no confirmation of North Vietnam's 
casualty report. 

The sources said the raid was "carefully circumscribed" in terms of the 
area that could be struck. One source denied that it took place near any 
populated area. 

The raid, they said, was authorized by President Nixon shortly after his 
television address Thursday night, when he announced that American troops 
would participate in assaults on enemy refuge areas in Cambodia. 

Offically, Government spokesmen acknowledged that a raid had taken 
place but discussed it only in terms of "protective reaction," which in the 
last year and a half has meant the suppressive fire against air defenses. 

The spokesmen refused to discuss the number of planes involved, and refused 
all comment on the Hanoi broadcast. 

Other sources, while less reticent, declined to say whether the air 
attack on North Vietnam was a single exception to existing policy or would 
be part of a campaign. < 
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Boston Evening Globe - Tuesday, May 5, 1970 

Congress Chiefs Told U.S. to Quit Cambodia Within 7 Weeks--Nixon 

United Press International 

WASHINGTON — President Nixon gave leaders of Congress today what was 
described as a "firm commitment" that all U.S. combat troops now in Cambodia 
would be pulled back within seven weeks. 

• • • 

Mr. Nixon, Defense Secretary.Melvin R. Laird and Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, 
briefed congressional leaders and members of the House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees for about an hour and a half and then answered questions 
for half an hour on Mr. Nixon's decisions to send combat troops into Cambodia 
and to allow brief, new air raids on North Vietnam. 

• • • 

Rep. Richard H. Ichord (D-Mo.), gave this account of the President's 
promise: 

"He assured us that there was no intention of keeping U.S. troops in 
Cambodia. He was asked if our troops would be out of there by the next 
fiscal year (which starts July 1) and he replied that 'I'll bring in a new 
chief of staff if we are not out of there by next July.'" 

• . . 

A member of the Senate Armed Services group. Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.), 
said: "The President made it clear that this is a temporary military tactic 
and that ail American troops would be withdrawn from Cambodia within a 
matter of weeks." 

Byrd added, "I would have no information to indicate the contrary." 

• • • 

The President and his advisers were reported to have told participants 
at the morning session that the Cambodian operation was going well, and that 
both the withdrawal schedule and the Vietnamization program would have been 
endangered without it. 

Chairman John Stennis of the Senate Armed Services Committee said 
things are going "right well." 

• • • 

"The withdrawal schedule (from Vietnam) would have been in bad trouble 
if this action had not been taken," Stennis said. "It is very clearly tied 
to our Vietnamization program." 

. • • 

One participant said Sen. Edward W. Brooke (R-Mass.), spoke critically 
and apparently heatedly about the operation, which he considered a blunder. 

Rep. Robert Stafford (R-Vt.) complained about the failure of the 
administration to notify members of Congress ahead of time that the United 
States was sending combat troops into Cambodia. 

Mr. Nixon was said to have answered that his promise to consult with 
Congress before any widening of the war did not apply in this instance since 
the Cambodian action was not an invasion. 


(continued) 
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The VJhite House discussion took place as: 

--The Cambodia government of premier Lon Nol issued a statement saying 
it welcomed the use of U.S. troops in Cambodian territory to try to destroy 
communist bases and supplies. 

--The worst one-day stock market tumble in almost 6% years, yesterday, 
was followed by a continued downward trend during today's morning sessions. 

--A wave of student protest escalated against the new military moves, 
with the slaying of four Kent State University students in Chio followed by 
disorders on other campuses all across the country. 
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3.. The first duty of a government Is to protect the survival and general 
welfare of its people. Our enemies are those who are seen to threaten 
our survival. Therefore, for our own self-protection, we must be more 
powerful than they are in every sphere. 

Do the nations that we consider our enemies feel the same way about us? 
What is meant by survival? 

Do we have to stay just as we are in order to survive? 

At what point does American society cease to survive, e. g.: 
loss of economic power outside the U.S.? 

loss of political and military influence outside its boundaries? 
loss of the present affluence? 
loss of ita form of government? 
loss of its cultural heritage? 

Is it possible for the U.S. to survive and co-exist with other nations? 

How? 

Do we want only to protect the survival of our nation or should we con¬ 
vince others that our system is better and they should adopt our ways? 

2. Power is demonstrated by control over people and over geographical 
territory. It is the ability to make sure that other people do 
not act on interests in conflict with ours. Power is established 
and maintained mainly through massive military, economic and 
cultural aid. 

Suppose the survival and development of another country brings it in 
conflict with our interests. What should the other country do and 
what should we do? e.g., the other country has oil which is its 
sole resource; its survival and development depends on sale of this 
oil. We also have oil. We are powerful and would be able to control 
the market so that they would find it difficult to develop their 
resources. (For example, the situation of textiles and the Japanese 
market.) 

Do you think the U.S. does have control over other parts of the 
world? If so, which and how? e.g., Panama, Guatemala, Vietnam, 

Okinawa 

What is aid? Does U.S. foreign aid benefit the U.S. economy? If so, 
in what ways? 

2. The U.S. and its people are committed to: freedom; equality; demo¬ 
cracy with majority rule and minority rights, including the right 
to vote and the right to dissent; and the individual right to de¬ 
cision-making about jobs, property, where to live, religion, 
schooling. 

Do these values apply equally to allpeople in the U.S.? 

If some people are more pwerful can they exercise their rights more 
easily then others? Does one's amount of power determine one r s degree 
of freedom? 

(continued) 
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Are these values important to other countries, such as South Vietnam, 16 
Cambodia, Laos? If so, are U.S. policies presently harming these • 
values? 
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How far can we go in protecting these values in the U.S.? 

In what different kinds of ways can we defend them within the borders 
of the U.S.? The accepted way is to have a strong military to pro¬ 
tect the borders of a country. But this tends to escalate as in the 
current example of Cambodia. Can you think of other ways of self¬ 
protection for a nation? What about exploring ways of massive non¬ 
violent resistance to the aggressor or non-violent civilian defense? 

The Communist bloc is seen as our greatest enemy. Its power is 
directed against us. It seeks to expand its sphere of influence. 

It is committed.to a different way of life including: state and 
common ownership of property, limiting individual profits within the 
community, limiting individual rights and actions when these are 
judged to harm the community. 

There seems to be a great emphasis on the good of the community in 
Communist countries. What are the strengths and weaknesses of this 
policy? 

' .• • • . ; ' ’ * 

If Indochina is being threatened by the Communist bloc, why are there 
no Chinese and Soviet troops anywhere in Southeast Asia? 

Several nations support Communist forms of government. For example, 
a state in India has elected a communist government thrice. If 
other countries have such a different way of life is it our duty to 
change them? If so, how and at what cost? 
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Marvin E. Gettleman, Vietnam , Greenwich, Connecticut, Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 1965, page 91-92. 

Fear of Impending French Defeat: "Remarks Attributed to" Vice-President 
Richard Nixon, New York Times (April 17, 1954) 


. . . What is to be done [about the war in Indochina] ? For one, 
the problem is not one of materials and wasn't four months ago. More 
men are needed and the question is where to get them. They will not 
come from France, for France is tired of the war, as we were tired 
of Korea. Therefore, additional man power must come from Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos, particularly Vietnam. The French, however, 
while slow in training the native soldiers, resent the idea that the 
United States or others should send men to do the job. 

More difficult is the job of spirit. Encouragement must be 
given to fight and resist. Some say if the French get out, the Viet¬ 
namese will fight with more spirit, because they would be fighting for 
their independence. - ’ . ' 

But the Vietnamese lack the ability to conduct a war by themselves 
or govern themselves. If the French withdraw, Indochina would become 
Communist-dominated within a month. 

The United States as a leader of the free world cannot afford 
further retreat in Asia. It is hoped the United States will not have to 
send troops there, but if this government cannot avoid it, the Administra¬ 
tion must face up to the situation and dispatch forces. 

Therefore, the United States must go to Geneva and take a positive 
stand for united action by the free world. Otherwise it will have to take 
on the problem alone and try to sell it to the others. 

French pressure will be exerted at the conference (beginning 
April 26) for negotiation and the end of the fighting. The British will 
take a similar position, because of mounting Labor Party pressure and 
defections in the Conservative ranks. The British do not want to anta¬ 
gonise Red China, which they have recognized. 

This country is the only nation politically strong enough at home 
to take a position that will save Asia. 

Negotiations with the Communists to divide the territory would 
result in Communist domination of a vital new area. Communist 
intransigence in Korea perhaps will teach the French and the British the 
futility of negotiation and bring them over to the plan of "united action" 
proposed by Secretary of State Dulles. . . . ^ 


‘ The olan that '-venfcually resulted i a the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organisation i'-'EATO). Sen rvn. 92-69. - •<*<•. 















It should be emphasized that if Indochina went Communist, 
Red pressures would increase on Malaya, Thailand, and Indonesia 
and other Asian nations. The main target of the Communists in Indo 
china, as it was in Korea, is Japan. Conquest of areas so vital to 
Japan's economy would reduce Japan to an economic satellite of the 
Soviet Union. .. . 


1. This speech was given in 1954. Why did Nixon feel then 
that what happens in Indochina concerns us ? Do you think 
the position of Indochina poses a threat to the free world ? 

2. Is Nixon primarily worried about the consequences for 
Indochina or for the United States itself? 

3. Why does he feel the United States has to act alone in 
Indochina if all else fails ? Do you think these reasons 
could be used to justify the war in Cambodia ? 





Christian Science Monitor, May 7, 1970 
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Soviets, Chinese Reds Circle Lach Other's Flank, by Paul Wohl 

Each Communist giant currently is probing the other's flank. 

Moscow has expressed concern at the medium-range rockets which Chinese 
Communist technicians reportedly are installing in Albania. 

China, on the other hand, is disturbed by the visit to North Korea in the 
last week of April of Marshal Matvei V. Zakharov, chief of the Soviet general 
staff. 

"Peking's growing activity in the Mediterranean--in the Middle East and in 
the Balkans" was the topic of an article by Valery Modestov in No. 14 of the 
Soviet world-affairs weekly, New Times. 

Referring to a recent solidarity message to Albania by Chinese Vice-Presi¬ 
dent and Defense Minister Lin Piao, New Times charged that Peking intends to 
'involve Albania in its military plans." 

Quoting Western reports. New Times wrote that "Chinese engineers and spe¬ 
cialists are supervising the construction of a missile base at Shkoder [Skutari] 
in the North. It will be the most northerly of a series of similar bases de¬ 
signed to control the entrance to the Adriatic Sea." 

Chinese technicians 


In addition to these bases, which apparently are to prevent the Soviet 
Mediterranean fleet from operating off the Albanian coast, New Times again 
quoted Western sources to the effect that "medium-range rockets are to be in¬ 
stalled in Albania." 

Such rockets could be pointed at targets in the southwestern Soviet Union 
or at Soviet military units entering Romania or Yugoslavia. The missle bases 
seem to be manned largely by Chinese personnel. 


Trial balloon 


Yet one wonders whether the danger to the Soviet Union from Chinese 
rocket-launching pads in Albania is as great or as imminent as the article in 
New Times intimates. 

Had there been irrefutable evidence of Chinese missile installations in 
Albania capable of launching medium-range rockets, Moscow would have denounced 
their existence in Pravda and at the United Nations. 

The article in New Times may well have been a trial balloon and it cer¬ 
tainly was another attempt to suggest to public opinion at home and abroad that 
the Soviet Union is threatened by China's "militaristic preparations." 

Yugoslav commentators significantly have denied the existence of Chinese 
rocket-launching pads in Albania with indignation and asked whether the New 
Times version was not part of a Soviet attempt to sow discord among the Balkan 
peoples. 
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Christian Science Monitor , May 7 (continued) 

However this may be, Chinese presence in Albania disturbs the Soviets po 
litically perhaps even more than militarily. Moscow is genuinely worried 
about the powerful transmitters the Chinese set up in Tirana to "broadcast 
Mao s preachments in all languages to the world." 

Maoist subversion 


, pearly Communist splinter parties loyal to Peking were represented at 
the Albanian party congress in November, 1966. Also present were 
from North Korea, North Vietnam, and Romania 



Ine various pro-Chinese opposition groups operating inside the Soviet bloc 
have representatives in Tirana and use Albanian communications facilities to 
reach their adherents at home. 

At a time when Moscow calls for unity and discipline in the Communist move- 
m ® nt » . e Soviets are bound to take a serious view of the existence of a center 
of Maoist subversion on the flank of Soviet-controlled Eastern Europe. 

.ci P , ekin S seeks to strengthen its position on the Soviet Union's western 
tlank, Moscow apparently lias had second thoughts about North Korea. Strategi- 
caliy located between the Soviet Far East and China, North Korea so far has" 
relied mainly on Soviet economic and military aid. 

^ut China has one foot in the door. Only three weeks ago Premier Chou 
Enlai visited Pyongyang. 

In order to offset possible Chinese encroachments, the Soviets in the sec- 
ond half of April sent a military delegation to North Korea, headed by the 
chief of the general staff. 


North Korea allocates nearly one-third of its budget to military expendi¬ 
tures. Marshal Zakharov may have offered additional deliveries of sophisti¬ 
cated equipment at easy terms. 

While it is doubtful whether Moscow could make North Korea an ally in the 
event of a conflict with China, Pyongyang's friendly neutrality would be im¬ 
portant for the Soviets. 


Seen from Peking, Marshal Zakharov’s visit had ominous overtones. 

* * * * 

Question: This article seems to imply that the Conmmist world is not a 
unitary bloc. What effects should this information have on 
Nixon's view of the threat of communism? 











Excerpt from a speech by Lin Piao, Minister of National Defense of the 
People's Republic of China, September 3, 1965, quoted in Peking Review, 
No. 36, September 3, 1965, pp. S-36. 
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"In order to make a revolution and to fight a people's war and be 
victorious, it is imperative to adhere to a policy of self-reliance, rely 
on the strength of the masses in one's own country, and prepare to carry 
on the fight independently, even when all material aid from outside is cut 
ol£. If one does not operate by one's own efforts, does not independently 
ponder and solve the problems of revolutions in one's own country and does 
not Lely on the strength of the masses, but leans wholly on foreign aid -- 
oven though this be aid from socialist countries which persist in revolu¬ 
tion -- no victory can be won, or consolidated even if it is won." 

excerpts from the speech, "Long Live the Victory of the People's War," 

U V Lin Piao, September 1965: 

The peoples subjected to its (U.S.) aggression are having a trial 
of strength with U.S. imperialism neither in Washington or New York, 
neither in Honolulu or Florida but are fighting for independence and 
j reedom on their own soil. Once they are mobilized on a broad scale, 
they will have inexhaustible strength. Thus superiority will belong not 
io the U.S. but to the peoples subjected to its aggression. The latter 
though apparently weak and small, are really more powerful than U.S. 
imperialism." 

1 *^ e have always held that the internal affairs of each country should 

,,e settled by its own people. The relations between all parties big or 
small, must be built on the principles of equality and non-interference in 
each other's internal affairs." 

China Policy Study Group, London, February 1970 

China, convinced as she is of the need and inevitability of fundamental 
social change has expressly stated that such change grows out of the local 
conoitions of given societies and cannot be 'exported' or directed from 

°i !u 6 * Indeed to believe otherwise would be to underestimate the capacity 
or the masses to bring about revolutionary change•** 


What do you think Lin Piao is saying in his speech? 

Gxven these excdSpts of the speech by Lin Piao, Communist 
Defense Minister, what differences do you see between the 
Chinese and Americans to 'wars of liberation'? 

T hy are ther no Soviet or Chinese troops in Indochina? 

Should we fight communism in Indochina if it is supported 
e °g., the Vietnamese or Cambodians, and is not- imposed by 
countries? 


China's National 
approaches of the 


by the people, 
other communist 
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Cambodian Units Try to Flush lilusive Viet Cong Foe, by Daniel Southerland 


The "war" is creeping closer to this important crossing on the Mekong 
Paver, located only 30 miles southeast of Phnom Penh. The ferry here links 
Phnom Penh with the two rice-growing provinces of Prey Veng and Svay Rieng. 

It is not a big war yet. Reports of the Viet Cong’s moving in massive 
columns are simply not true and are uncharacteristic of the way the Viet Cong 
normally operate. 

The Viet Cong are moving only in very small bands, but they are not far 
away. Cambodian officers say there are small groups of them only a few miles 
to the north as well as to the south of here. 

Their harassing attacks and hit-and-run raids have been intimidating enough 
to force the government to withdraw from most of the territory directly south 
of here along the banks of the Mekong. 

South of here Viet Cong have been firing at Cambodian Navy gunboats. The 
gunboats retaliated the other day by shelling a village where the Viet Cong 
were believed to have holed up in a Roman Catholic church. 

Food Provided Viet Cong 

Vietnamese living near the ferry crossing on the Mekong's west bank had 
been helping the Viet Cong by providing food, supplies, and recruits for a 
long time. Captain Sidirn said. According to the captain, the Viet Cong 
transported the food and supplies down the river toward the South Vietnamese 
border in small boats. 

"All the Vietnamese in this area are supporting the Viet Cong," he said. 


On the other side of the river, however, we met a Cambodian Army colonel 
who seemed confident that his troops could protect the ferry crossing. 

The colonel said he was forming a 2,000-man brigade whose main function 
would be to protect the ferry and the area around it. 

Many of the men in the new brigade were to be new recruits, and we could 
see them moving down a road near the colonel's fort in buses, Pepsi-Cola trucks, 
and beer trucks that had been requisitioned by the Army. The recruits waved 
and cheered gayly as though it were all a lark. 

Contact limited 


"We have had no significant contact with the Viet Cong yet, 1 ' said the 
colonel, who spoke excellent French. "They are operating in small groups. 

They are trying to intimidate us." 

The colonel said he knew the tactics of the Viet Cong well from his earlier 
experience fighting the Viet Minh in the Indo-China war. 












Christian Science Monitor, April 21 (continued) 
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"We know them as well as we know our own dogs," he said. "We are sure 
to be able to defend the ferry if they try to attack it," the colonel said. 


The Guardian , May 9, 1970, pp. 1, 20. 

Cambodians Gaining New Ground, by Wilfred Burchett (Peking, China, May 5) 

Despite the American-Saigon invasion of eastern Cambodia last week, 
ostensibly launched to crush alleged Vietnamese military sanctuaries, the 
Cambodian liberation army now controls most of the countryside of this South¬ 
east Asian nation of 6.6 million people. 

All seven roads and two railroads leading to and from the capital of 
Phnom Penh have been cut by forces of the National United Front. Route l--the 
main highway linking Plmom Penh to Saigon in neighboring South Vietnam--was 
made inoperable May 4 when the liberation army advanced on the town of Neak 
Luong, 29 miles southeast of the capital. 

The rightist regime of dictator Gen. Lon Nol, which assumed power in a 
CIA-backed coup in March while head of state Norodom Sihanouk was visiting in 
hurope, is making frenzied preparations to defend the capital. Some 2000 
CIA-financed and Green Beret-trained Cambodian mercenaries fighting against 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam were flora into 
Phnom Peril May 2 to defend the regime. 

The invasion of U. S. and Saigon troops to the east lias not stemmed the 
liberation tide, despite widespread havoc perpetrated upon the civilian popu¬ 
lation in the border areas where "vietcong sanctuaries" are supposed to be 
found. U. S. bombing planes are ruthlessly wiping out village after village 
under the same "kill all, bum all" mandate that obtains in South Vietnam. 

President Nixon's pretext for the invasion--to destroy Vietnamese base 
camps said to be threatening U. S. troops in South Vietnam--is an incredible 
distortion of reality proven every day as the invaders report no luck in find¬ 
ing the masses of PRG soldiers or headquarters of the PRG command he said were 
located along the border. 

The Parrot's Beak and Fislihook areas which Nixon said were entirely oc¬ 
cupied and controlled by troops of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) 
is a densely populated rice-growing country. The International Control Com¬ 
mission, which was set up to supervise implementation of the Geneva Accords, 
lias investigated these regions many times and lias not reported finding 
"Vietcong sanctuaries." 

The "Vietcong" and "North Vietnamese" body counts beiig reported by the 
U. S. command are the bodies of Cambodian peasants slaughted in the reign of 
military terror ordered by Washington. Likewise, the forces which are isolat¬ 
ing Phnom Penh and making gains throughout the country are Cambodian , not 
Vietnamese. And Gen. Creighton Abrams, U. S. commander, well lcnows--if Nixon 
does not, which is hardly likely--that the central office of the PRG and 
National Liberation Front (NLF) is located on Vietnamese, not Cambodian soil. 












The Guardian, May 9, (Cont.) 
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Nixon announced the "U. S.-Saigon invasion of Cambodia in a televised 
address to the American people the evening of April 30 less than two weeks 
after he declared the U. S. would withdraw some 150,000 more troops from 
Vietnam within the next year, leaving a force of over a quarter-million to 
fight alongside the Saigon army. 

Justifying the invasion--which he termed not an invasion at all but an 
attempt to bring peace to Southeast Asia--Nixon said he was impelled to action 
because "I have concluded that the actions of the enemy in the last 10 days 
clearly endanger the lives of Americans who are in Vietnam and would consti¬ 
tute an unacceptable risk to those who will be there after withdrawal of 
another 150,000.” He charged that the DRV had been invading Cambodia in the 
last two weeks, a preposterous allegation. 

In a news dispatch from Godauha, South Vietnam, May 1, buried in the New- 
York Times, "experienced observers both in and outside the American aimed 
forces" were reported as "voicing puzzlement over President Nixon's state¬ 
ment last night that American troops near the Cambodian border have been en¬ 
dangered by action of enemy troops in Cambodia within the last 10 days. 

After a flareup, teimed a periodic 'high point,' in early April, enemy activity 
has slacked off, the observers say. Before the (invasion) military analysts 
of background briefings said the pace of the war had settled back to a low 
level. . ." 

'This is not an invasion of Cambodia," the President continued. "The 
areas in which these attacks will be launched are completely occupied and 
controlled by North Vietnamese forces. Our purpose is not to occupy the 
areas. Once enemy forces are driven out of these sanctuaries and once their 
military supplies are destroyed, we will withdraw." 

* * * 

These articles suggest two views of the amount of communist activity in 
Cambodia before American intervention. The first suggests there were only 
small bands of Viet Cong present in Cambodia. The second suggests there 
were no Viet Cong in Cambodia and that the United States was really fighting 
Cambodians. 

(1) Was there enough evidence that the Viet Cong were really a 
threat to Cambodia? To the United States? 

(2) If the fighting in Cambodia is between internal factions, one 

of which may favor a communist form of government, is the United 
States justified in intervening in that country's civil war? 








Boston Globe, Letters to the Editor, Hay 8, 1970 
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A Cambodian View by Van Nol, Cambodian Student, Cambridge 

I cannot believe the hypocrisy of the American White House when it says ''North 
Vietnam is violating the 1954 Geneva Accords." The entire Vietnam situation 
since 1956 has been a United States violation of the Geneva Accords. 

The Geneva Accords stated that "the line at the 17th Parallel is purely pro¬ 
visional and does not indicate a political division," the line was drawn 
chiefly to facilitate French evacuation. "North" and "South Vietnam" are not 
once mentioned in the document. The "Republic of South Vietnam" is an arti¬ 
ficial, illegal United States creation. - 

The Geneva Accords called for elections in 1956 to decide on reunification. 

It was clear that Ho would win, so United States said "no elections." 

The Geneva Accords stipulated that foreign bases and troops in Vietnam are 
prohibited. The United States violated that stipulation. 

Vietnam is one country, any Asian knows this. But the U. S. government has 
insisted that "North Vietnam" is a foreign country "Infiltrating the South." 
Were the Confederate states a "foreign country" being "infiltrated from the 
North?" 

- *< . * 

I came to America in 1963. I had many illusions about American benevolence. 
Since then I have seen Presidents escalate lies for power. I have read about 
United States planes destroying one Asian country after another. My country 
may be next. I have read about the CIA.-trained lieo Army, the "No Prisoners" 
(e.i.--shoot them policy in Vietnam. I have heard how G.I.'s put Viet Cong 
ears on their radio antennae. I know that they kill women and children for 
sport (See Harper's, May). It makes the Communists' violence seem mild in¬ 
deed. 

And now I have heard Nixon insist that South Vietnam must remain South Viet¬ 
nam and I heard him lie, lie, lie. 

I shall return to my country this August--assuming it still exists then, I 
an extremely grateful to the fine universities which trained and supported 
me. I have had good teachers, made some good friends, but I also know of 
professors who planned this war, and I have heard Nixon apply double 
standards on Geneva. 

When I go home I am going to write articles. I am going to tell all my 
friends and countrymen never to put any trust in the Nixon-Pentagon government. 


I. F. Stone's Bi-Weekly , March 23, 1970 
The Cost of U. S. Aid 

"We could have had the billions of American dollars you see spent in 
Saigon, the skyscrapers and the traffic jams of Bangkok and the low-cost im¬ 
ported luxuries of Vientiane, if we had wished," said one government official 
recently. "But we also would have had, like those countries, American 
planes bombing our countryside, our cities filled with unemployed youths, a 
communist insurrection all around us, galloping inflation and an enormous 
trade deficit." --From Cambodia in the Washington Post, March 14 

Questions: Do the Cambodians share the American fear of corranuiism? 

Which is a greater threat to Cambodians--Anerican or Viet Cong presence? 












New York Times, May 12, 1970 
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Observer: This Very Final Kind of Game, by Russell Baker 

Washington: May ll--President Nixon says he is not going to be the first 
President to lose a war. Before him President Johnson said the same. This is 
sports talk* Easy to make fun of, but not so easily disposed of because the 
notion of war as the ultimate game is a big piece of mental luggage in Atlantic 
society. 

The British have that old canard about Waterloo being won on the playing 
fields of Eton, which prettifies the reality of Wellington's army--press-ganged 
proletarians, in fact. The Prussians. Well, we know about the Prussians 
with their magnificent planning for the big game. Those railroad timetables. 
Beautifully diagramed movements on wall maps. Sort of three-dimensional par¬ 
ches i for big boys. 

In the film, "Patton," George C. Scott as the general of the title makes 
a persuasive statement of the case: Americans like to win. Football or war. 
And so we do. 

Wien Presidents begin talking about being the first to lose a war, there 
is no reason to think they are kidding us, even when the opponent is so light¬ 
weight and underequipped as North Vietnam in coalition with the Vietcong. 

It is altogether reasonable to assume that when Presidents talk this way 
they are feeling the heat, just as the coach of a successful collegiate foot¬ 
ball mill feels the heat from the alumni when he fields a defeatable team. 

In the metaphor of war as sport, President Nixon assumes the role of coach. 
Hie United States becomes a team. The Yanks, perhaps. No. The Americans. 
United States Americans. 

The American Team 

Now, the Americans are some kind of team, as the sports writers might say. 
They make the old Green Bay Packers, Vince Lombardi's team, and Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity look secondrate in the comparison. 

There hasn't been a team like the Americans since Frank Merriwell attended 
Yale. Because the Americans can say with reasonable accuracy that they have 
never lost a game (war). There may have been a couple of stand-offs, but there 
are no defeats on the record. 

After upsetting the Redcoats in the opener and battling them to a stand¬ 
still in the return engagement (1812), they went on to trounce the Mexicans, 
massacre the Redskins, K.O. the Spanish, score two decisive victories over the 
Germans"(Kraute routed"; "Nazis crushed") and pulverize the Japanese. 

The Civil War in the middle of this long season is a problem. It is really 
very difficult to think of that as a game. It was too much like--well, like 
war. All that liberation happening right in one's own bean patch doesn't seem 
very much like sport, but then it's been so long ago. . . . 

Anyhow, there was that odd contest with the People's Republic of North 
Korea. Bush leaguers, to be frank about it. It should have amounted to 
nothing more than an exhibition, a light sweat. Then the Chinese pouring onto 
the field with those avrful bugles. 

Coach Truman infuriated the fans and alumni by refusing to put in the first 
team. Coach Truman said, though not. in so many words of course, that he was 
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not a coach but President of the United States, and that war was not sport 
at all. . ' 

The Americans gave an excellent account of themselves in Korea finally, 
and there ivas a negotiated settlement. Though many persons were angry 
about the President's failure to treat the war as sport, no one suggested 
at the time that the Americans had been defeated. 

The idea that the United States, capable of the final human wipe-out, 
could possibly lose to the Republic of North Korea, even supported by the 
Chinese Communist infantry was too patently nonsensical. 

The idea that it can lose to North Vietnam and the iet-cong is even 
sillier. Surely there is just no way that much power can be whipped by in¬ 
fantry and guerrillas. It is doubtful that President Johnson ever believed 
it, or that President Nixon believes it now. 

The Sporting Habit 

What the President fears is the wrath of a public fallen into the habit 
of viewing war as sport. In sport, games are won or lost--in sudden-death 
overtime if necessary. A game unwon is a lost game, a blot on the team's 
record, a threat to their No. 1 ranking in the Associated Press poll. 

This is not fancy. The President's men use a different metaphor, of 
course; they do not talk about sport but about the danger of upheaval from 
the right (the fans and alumni) if this war (game) should not seem to be won. 
The problem for President Nixon is to quit playing football without enraging 
fans and alumni. To tell them that war is not the least bit like the Super 
Bowl. 
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Le Monde . Weekly Selection April 30 - May 6, 1970, translated from the French. 
"The Law of the Strongest" 

The author, Le Monde 1 s official Washington correspondent, comments on 
President Nixon's speech of April 30, 1970. Clement is struck by two 
elements in this speech: the continuity of themes constantly reiterated 
by preceding administrations for twenty years to sanctify the capricious¬ 
ness of "the richest and strongest nation in human history"; and a 
new element -- the absence of any attempt to justify the Cambodian 
invasion by invoking the national interests of Cambodia. Clement seems 
to feel that this new use of undisguised brute force — an acceptance of 
the notion that might makes right -- is partly born of the atmosphere of 
profound pessimism in administration circles and an increasing desperation 
following a long series of small defeats. 

There are many details of Nixon's speech worthy of 
discussion but one should confine oneself to two points 
that seem essential to any future analysis because they 
are closely interrelated. First, one notes that the 
President invoked no national or legal case to cover up 
the "clean-up" of Cambodian sanctuaries. Officially, at 
least, the government of Phnom-Penh did not request this 
type of help that calmly proceeds to violate the neutra¬ 
lity it proclaimed just a few days ago. The high-handedness 
of the American intervention shocked even the Cambodian 
representatives in the opposition to Prince Sihanouk. 

The United States took in hand, or rather under their 
bombs and their boots the "occupied regions" of Cambodia 
because, as President Nixon has rever ceased repeating to 
his television audience, it saw here a unique dance 
to strike a decisive blow at its enemies and to achieve 
what it henceforth terms with no false shame, a "victory". 

The quibbles of the previous administration, the sermons in 
international morality delivered untiringly by Dean Rusk, 
belong to another epoch -- that of "doleful diplomatic 
protest" for which Mr. Nixon feels only derision and scorn. 

Washington is exercising the law of the strongest on the 
neighbor of its allies without referring to the slightest 
text or pretext. 

This attitude is so contrary to the American legalistic 
tradition that one must ask what might have occasioned this 
break. It is uncertain whether Mr. Nixon himself is fully 
aware of its extent, although he certainly is not minimizing 
the risks involved. Yet one has only to hear the word 
"anarchy" mentioned two or three times to know what is going 
on. For him, we are living "in a century of anarchy"; 
respect becomes irrelevant. To restore the American prestige 
essential to the balance of the world one must prove that 
Washington will not retreat before the challenge of violence 
and the scruples of conscience. It is necessary to fight 
fire with fire and to threaten to go even further if necessary, 
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as Mr. Nixon himself declared without the slightest embarass- 
ment as he scattered calls for order and admonitions such as 
allusions to the possibility of a new escalation on the 
Indochinese front and even others. 

One will think what one wishes of this kind of logic, 
but one would do well to note that here are found two of 
the strangest streams of current thought: the eternal 
utopianism of the military who are constantly "just on the 
point of..." and who finally have their "hands free" to 
"get" as many "Viets" as they want, and the profound 
pessimism that permeates the Republican administration 
concerning the "Decline of the Itfest". Since it is doubtful 
that this pessimism stems from a reading of the great English 
pessimists, it would seem fair to attribute it to the numerous 
defeats, even those disguised in success, undergone by the 
adminis tration. 


Clement says it was American pride and not an immediate 
military threat that led to the Cambodian intervention. 

Should we invade another country just to avoid embarrassment? 
Does not winning necessarily entail weakness? 










Internal Threats to Survival 
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Foreign policy always has impact at home as well as abroad. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Vietnam, foreign policy can divide a nation, but at other 
oimes and in other places, such as in the Middle East, foreign policy can be 
a force for national unity# Foreign policy does not affect public opinion 
alone; it should also be remembered that money that goes to the pursuit of 
some goal abroad is money that is not available for spending for the benefit 
of the people at home# A foreign policy that is both very expensive and very 
unpopular can lead to serious trouble at home# The survival of the United 
States means more than protection of our traditions of majority rule and 
minority rights and our freedom to speak out, alone or with others, about 
the things that concern us# All groups must feel at home in our country 
because all groups must live here. If some groups feel that their interests 
are not being considered in the making of decisions that affect everyone, 
then the survival of the country as we know it is threatened. 

Why did the President’s announcement of the move into Cambodia touch 
off such a sharp response? Do you think he knew that so many people would 
oe opposed? Do you think he would have made the decision if he had known 
what the response was going to be? Do you think he has decided that the mood 
of the country can safely be ignored until his diplomatic and military 
concerns are out of the way? Do you think we are approaching the point that 
xnternal trouble is a greater threat to the continued existence of democracy 
as the Communist bloc? 
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.New York Times , May 10, 1970 
Nixon: He Faces a Divided, 'Anguished Nation 

WASHINGTON — America was a nation in anguish last week, her population 
divided, her campuses closed, her capital shaken, her Government confused, 
her President perplexed. 

The lines of conflict ran zigzag across the land. There was the visible 
line of National Guardsmen firing blindly into a crowd of students at Kent, 

Ohio — "one set of kids against another," in the words of the father o 
one of the four who fell dead. And there-was the invisible line of dissen 
and distress running right through the President's official fami y -- ermi 
me to suggest that you consider meeting on an individual and conversa ion 
basis with members of your Cabinet," wrote Walter J* Hickel, the Secretary 
of the Interior, to the President. 

Only six months after he had rallied a great "silent majority" to his 
support on the war in Vietnam, against inflation and against crime, R c ar 
Nixon was bidding frantically, for peace with a rebellious minority t at c a 
lenged not only his policies but also his qualities of leadership an un er 
standing of his people* 

Only one week after he had boldly ordered American troops into Cambodia and 
furtively resumed the bombing of North Vietnam, the President had canceled 
the air raids and circumscribed the ground action in ways that suggeste t e 
very opposite of the strength he had meant to display. 

Effects of Crises 

So the crises that were Cambodia and Kent inflamed not only the campuses 
and distant battlefield. They send tremors of fear through the White House 
that revolt and repression might be nearer than anyone had dared to imag ne. 
They brought home, at least to most of the President's advisers, the rea za_ 
tion that the national security was endangered by much, much more than t e 
Vietcong or Communists. 

"I think school has made me hard," said Mimi Bertucci, a friend of one 
of the slain students in Ohio. "Bobby Kennedy's death marked the turning 
point in our lives — and nowtthie. This means all hope is off. What s the 
use? I feel frustrated. I feel, what can we do? What kind of democracy 
is this?" 

And speaking to some of the students who massed in protest in Washington 
yesterday, and who asked him whether Vice President Agnew's "rhetoric" had 
contributed to the deaths at Kent, Secretary of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare Robert H. Finch replied: "It contributed to heating up the climate in 
which the Kent State students were killed." But he added later that he meant 
in no way to suggest the Vice President had contributed to the tragedy itself. 

For all the commotion thus inspired, however, there was no telling the 
real reaction of President Nixon. He began the fateful week at the Pentagon, 
symbolically enough, denouncing some campus radicals as "bums." The White 
House proudly mimeographed that comment, as if in support of all the more 
polysyllabic insults previously hurled at the young by Vice President Agnew. 

And then, ir. tragic counterpoint, came Kent, a symbolic rendering of alien¬ 
ated, angry young Americans being overcome by armed and fright med young 
Americans. Completing the metaphor. President Nixon bemoaned he evert with 
a comment that almost said I tcld you so -- "When dissent tur'TUi to violence, 
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it invites tragedy." 

The President had counted on opposition to his move into Cambodia and 
on a spring„.renaissance of protest on the campus; and until this moment 
he and his aides were still determined to ride it out and to gather up 
the piles of telegrams from television land as evidence of their high 
standing in most of the land. The short-term exercise in escalation, after 
all, was supposed to insure the longer-term withdrawal of troops from Viet¬ 
nam and by summertime, certainly by election time, all this shrewd calcu- 
acion would be self-evident and the power, resolve, character and toughness 

o t e United States and its President would have been demonstrated before 
all the world. 


Cabinet Misgivings 

Secretary of State William P. Rogers and Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird 
had"had their misgivings — at least they did not find the move into Cambodia 
as indispensable," no matter how tempting or useful militarily. They had 
worried about the reaction in Congress, whose sensibilities they had both 
learned to respect. They worried about the credibility of their Administra¬ 
tion at home and abroad. 

But no one seems to have counted on the depth of the despair that swept 
Congress and campus both, and to the dismay of Mr. Nixon's official family, 
few were even asked. 


e a acted essentially on his own, out of his own sense of challenge in 
out east Asia as well as the Middle East, and with his own, lonely determina- 

. i°n of what his people would support and what his enemies could be forced 
to accept and respect. 


Mr. Nixon came to the end of last week contending -- at a Friday 10 P.M. 
news con erence that he was in no way surprised by the intensity of the 
protest, only by the widespread misunderstanding of his objectives. He 
moved into Cambodia to hasten the end of the war, he insisted, and thus he 
really shared the objectives of his critics. 


Nervous, bland but in no way apologetic and obviously resenting the need 
o justify himself in living color, the President urged that while the action 
was ot t e rhetoric remain cool, cited his own tolerance of dissent as an 
example of the "safety valves" that are at work to protect American society 
from revolution or repression, and hastily created a new phalanx of formal 
and informal advisers to instruct but in the mood of young America and to 
remind him to stay in touch. 
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The Boston Globe, May 6, 1970 


Dear Mr. President: 

I believe this administration finds itself, today, embracing a philosophy 
which appears to lack appropiate concern for the attitude of • a great mass of 
Americans-our young people. 

Addressed either politically or philosophically, I believe we are in 
error if we set out consciously to alienate those who could be our friends. 

Today, our young people, or at least ,a vast segment of them, believe they 
have no opportunity to communicate with government, regardless of administra¬ 
tion, other than through violent confrontation. But I am convinced we-and 
they-have the capacity, if we will but have the willingness, to learn from 
history. 

During the great depression, our youth lost their ability to communicate 
with the Republican Party. And we saw the young people of the 1930's became 
the predominant leaders of the AO's andSO's-associated not with our party, but 
rather with those with whom they felt they could communicate. 

What is happening today is not unrelated to what happened in the 30's. 

Wow bamg unable to communicate with either party, tney are apparently heading 
Gown the road to anarchy. And regardless of how I, or any American, might feel 
individual^, we have an obligation as leaders to communicate with our youth and 
listen to their ideas and problems. 

About 200 years ago there was emerging a great nation in the British Empire, 
and it found itself with a colony in violent protest by its youth-men such as 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jeffers D n, Madison and Hunroe, to name a few. Their pro¬ 
tests fell on deaf ears, and finally led to war. The outcome is history. My 

point is, if we read history, it clearly shows that in its protest must be 
heard. 


Let us give America an optimistic outlook and optimistic leadership. Let 
us show them we can solve our problems in an enlightened and positive manner. 

As an example, last December 16, I wrote to you suggesting that April 22, 
Earth Day, be declared a national holiday. Believing this would have been a 
good decision, we were active on university campuses over the Christmas holi¬ 
days w.t.lh a program called SCOPS (Student Councils on Pollution and the Environ¬ 
ment). It was moderately successful, and it showed that it was possible to 
communicate with the youth. 

I am gratified that on April 22, I, and approximately 1,000 Interior em- 

p oyees, participated in Earth Day commemorative activities all over the United 
States. 

I felt, after these meetings, that we had crossed a bridge; that communi- 
cation was possible and acceptable. Likewise, I suggest in this same vein 
tiat you meet with college presidents to talk about the very situation that is 
erupting, beemiso before we can face and conquer our enemies, we must identify 
tiem, whether those enemies take physical c>t philosophical form. And we must 
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Secretary Hickel's letter cont'd 


win over our philosophical enemies by convincing them of the wisdom of the 
path we have chosen, rather than ignoring the path they propose. 

In this regard, I believe the Vice President initially has answered a 
cieepseated mood of America in his . public statements. However, a continued 
attack on the young-not on their attitudes so much as their motives-can serve 
little purpose other than to further cement those attitudes to a solidity im¬ 
possible to penetrate with reason. 

Finally, Mr. President, permit me to suggest that you consider meeting, 
on an individual and conversational basis, with members of your Cabinet. 
Perhaps through such conversations, we can gain greater insight into the pro¬ 
blems confronting us all, and most important,into the solution of these pro¬ 
blems. 

Faithfully yours, 

Wally 

Wlater J. Hickel 
Secretary of the Interior 
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New York Times, May 10, 1970 


Then, in a highly unusual move, Mr. Nixon suddenly decided at dawn yesterday 
to go to the Lincoln Memorial to "rap" with some of the students gathered 
there. r, Go shout your slogans on the Ellipse, "the site of the principal 
rally near the White House, the President told the surprised students. "Just 
keep it peaceful." 

But there were many men around the President, of whom Secretary Hickel became 
only a sudden symbol, who felt that Mr. Nixon had been the most guilty of 
misunderstanding the mood of the nation. Cabinet members and aides spoke of 
him as arithmetically political and administratively mechanical, but as lack¬ 
ing in "antennae" to catch the real currents of opinion and lacking in imagi¬ 
nation to place himself truly in the vanguard of idealism. 

The President tried to defuse the criticism by pledging to the members of 
Congress and finally to the country that American troops would be out of Cam¬ 
bodia by the end of June, that they would not become emboiled in the defense 
of Cambodia herself and that his only purpose was to speed up the withdrawal 
of Americans from the war. 

But there was tension inside of him. He wes under attack he noted, even 
though he had spoken up vigorously for men like Secretary Hickel when they 
were under attack. The effort to divide him from his Vice President was an 
"old game," he remarked knowingly. He wasn ! t going to fall for that by muzzling 
anyone. "Bums" was not meant as a slur on all dissenters, but wasn*t it really 
too kind for those who burned books and building and terrorized the campus? 

There was nothing he had done or failed to do, he implied, that justified 
such a fuss. 

i •' * 

Yet the fuss continued. Construction workers tried to beat up student marchers. 
Students vowed to move from campus capers to Congressional politics. National 
Guardsmen bayoneted demonstrators. For one brief moment, at least, the granite 
facade of government itself cracked wide open and officials let show their re¬ 
sentment of the war, their despair with the isolation of the President, their 
sense of muddling through without purpose. 

What had been a confident and even giddy Administration became suddenly in¬ 
trospective and skeptical 5 drawn closer to the demonstrators outside its portals. 
Those who had been shoved aside by efficient planners of war and calculating 
advocates of law and order suddenly felt entitled to speak up again and demand 
at least equal time from the President. 

They hoped that he would hear them, if not also those beyond. 
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TO THE TEACHER: 

* *' ' * 1 - x - - • 4 

The economic arguments are more difficult for high school students 
without a background in basic economic theory to understand than are the 
other arguments presented here. We have provided you with a set of 
materials, and we leave it up to you to decide what your students would 
benefit from reading. 

The economic questions involved in the Vietnam war and its extension 
into Cambodia concern problems of costs and of benefits. The costs in¬ 
clude the following: inflation, higher taxes, resources not available 
for domestic programs. The benefits to some parts of the American 
business community include: jobs and profits in the defense industry, 
control of necessary raw materials and cheap labor abroad, control of 
future markets for consumer goods abroad. 

There are three articles which we have clipped from publications: 
Thurow distwsses the costs of the war, Lundborg evaluates the negative 
impact of the war on American business, and Gilbarg discusses tjow 
business gains from the war. We have also included excerpts from an un¬ 
published article by a committee of students and faculty of the Department 
o Economics at Harvard University. It summarizes the effects of the war 
on the domestic economy and suggests a relationship between anti-communism 
and business interests. 

The following are some of the questions the class might discuss in relation 
to the economic arguments: 

1. Make a list of all the ways the war is costing you money, goods or 
services. 

2* Which groups in society are losing most because of the cost of this war? 
Which groups stand to gain from the war? 

3, What are the reasons that working people are suffering from the economic 
impact of the war? 

4, Why might some businessmen want Nixon to pursue the fighting until the 
UaS. wins? 

5a According to these articles, more people are being hurt than helped by 
the war* Why do you think that American foreign policy is serving the 
interests of the small but powerful group who want the war to continue? 

6. If you were a businessman and you were profiting from the war, would 
you think that your profits were a good enough reason to keep the 
war going? 
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Lester Thurow, '‘Economics and the War", Harvard Independent . 1437/14-20, 1970 

The $140 billion that will have been spent on the war in Viet Nam by 
the end of President Nixon's current budget represents the primary economic 
effect of the war. Every man, woman and child in America is approximately 
$700 poorer as a result* Instead of being used to solve most, if not all, 
of our country's pressing Social problems, these resources have been wasted. 
As long as the war continues, economic resources will not be available to 
attack any other social problems. If the Nixon policies of curing inflation 
by creating higher unemployment are successful, another $30 billion in 
economic resources will be lost because men and machines will be idle when 
they could have been producing goods and services. 

In addition to the direct effects of Viet Nam, there are a host of in¬ 
direct effects -- inflation, high interest rates, housing shortages, falling 
stock prices, balance of payments crises, and increasing financial pressures 
on small business. The indirect effects of Viet Nam spring not from the war 
itself, but from the efforts of the Johnson administration to face up to 
the scope of the war. 

The war could have been fought without indirect effects, but to do so 
would have required raising taxes Just as rapidly as military expenditures 
rose or imposing wage and price controls. Both of these measures were de¬ 
liberately rejected by the Nixon and Johnson administrations since they 
would have directly confronted each American with the economic realities of 
the war in Viet Nam. Both Presidents were unwilling to tell the American 
public the costs of the war in Viet Nam. They did not and are not letting 
the American public fulfill its democratic function of determining whether 
the costs are justifiable. By the end of his administration, President 
Johnson was preparing estimates of the cost of the war in Viet Nam, but the 
Nixon administration has reverted to the policy of not publishing this 
information in its current budget. 

High interest rates and the conccmmitant lack of credit lead to large 
reductions in the construction of new homes, but not to reductions in pur“ 
chases of other consumption goods. Thus housing is reduced while luxuries 
are unaffected. The result is rapid increases in rents and housing prices 
as a larger and larger population competes for a fixed stock of housing. 

In the four years prior to Viet Nam, rents rose 4 per cent and in the 4 
years since Viet Nam rents have risen 9 per cent. Since housing claims a 
much larger fraction of the budgets of the poor than of the rich, the impact 
of rising rents is particularly severe on those with the least income. 

In periods of high interest rates, financial institutions ration credit 
to their customers. What this means in practice is that small business 
cannot get credit, even if they are willing and able to pay high interest 
rates while large businesses are still able to expand because they are the 
preferred customers in the financial markets. The result is increasing 
pressures towards concentration of economic resources in the hands of the few. 

While the effects of high interest rates on housing and small business 
were known and expected by government planners, the effects on the stock 
market were completely unexpected. If it had been expected, Johnson's 
polic^miakers might have carried out a different mix of fiscal and monetary 
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policies. This impact can be seen in the rhetorical efforts of the Nixon 
administration to tighten fiscal policies so that interest rates can be 
lowered. In the short-run, the major impact of this policy will be to 
raise stock prices if the policy were actually to be successful. 

There are only two methods to reduce inflation -- impose wage and price 
controls or create a recessionary period with much higher unemployment. 

In the first case, everyone must help pay the costs of stopping inflation 
and in the second case, only those who lose their jobs or who must shift to 
shorter working hours pay the costs of stopping inflation. The current 
strategy of the Nixon administration is to impose the burden of stopping 
inflation on those who lose their jobs in a recession. In effect, the 
poor are to be held responsible for the past errors of Federal policymakers 
who are not about to lose their means of livelihood. 

Economically, the frightening aspects of President Nixon's conduct of 
the Vietnamese war is the reversion to the worst aspects of President^ 
Johnson's conduct of the war and some addtional errors of their own. 

(1) Military expenditures on Vietnam which were once kept secret, and then 
made public, are once again to be kept secret. (2) Economic planning in the 
current Nixon budget is based on the assumption that the Vietnamese War will 
end rapidly just as it was in the 1967 budget of President Johnson. In 
neither case is there any justification for such an assumption. (3) Public 
rhetoric not withstanding, the surplus in the federal budget is to fall 
from 1969 to 1970, leading to easier and not tighter fiscal policies. The 
result will be more pressures on interest rates than would have been the 
case if the surplusses of 1969 (the last Johnson budget) were carried for¬ 
ward into 1970 (the first Nixon budget). (4) Wage and price guideposts which 
were rudimentary in the past are to be discarded in the future. (5) High 
interest rates and inflation are to continue, but with the added uncertainty 
of a possible recession and high unemployment as well. 
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Louis B. Lundborg, Chairman of the Board, Bank of America, before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, April 15, 1970, (abr.), quoted in 
I. F. Stone's Bi-Weekly , May 4, 1970 

Despite the protestations of the New Left, the fact is that an end to 
the war would be good, not bad, for American business. In the middle of 
1964 when the Vietnam escalation began, the economy was in quite good shape. 
We had at that time an uninterrupted economic advance of 52 months — a 
peacetime record — unemployment averaged 4% percent, the consumer price 
index had increased only 1.2 percent during the first 6 months of 1965, and 
the average operating rate of industrial capacity was at 90 percent. 

The Vietnam war has not been good for business profits. During the 
four years prior to the escalation of the conflict in Vietnam, corporate 
profits after taxes rose 71.0 percent. From 1966 through 1969 corporate 
profits after taxes rose only 9.2 percent. 

It is important to comment briefly on what has happened to the U.S. 
balance of payments. The best measure of what happened to the long run 
position is the balance on current account. This balance declined from a 
surplus of $7.8 billion in 1964 to about $4 billion in 1967 and $1.4 billion 
in 1968 and less than $1 billion in 1969. A good part of the progressive 
deterioration of this positiSn over the years since 1964, the year before 
the major escalation of the Vietnam war, may be accounted for by the large 
increase in foreign exchange outflows associated with military expenditures. 
These rose from less than $3 billion in 1964 to nearly $5 billion in 1969. 

In the five-year period prior to the Vietnam escalation, defense 
spending in the United States averaged $50 billion per year. If we assume 
that this level would have been maintained over the most recent five-year 
period in the absence of escalation, the increase in actual spending totaled 
$118 ’^illicu. DUnfcng-'khe"past f<5uir yeafs,; total spending;f bt residential 
construction in the United States totaled only $112 billion. When we survey 
the very real needs in our economy in the areas of housing, urban transit, 
environmental pollution, etc., it is clearly evident that we do not need 
to create war-related demand for resourcds in order to maintain full 
employment. 
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The Cost of the War to the American Peopl e 

How Much? Who Pays ? 

The Graduate Economic Club, Harvard University 

Hundreds of thousands of people have paid for this war with their lives. 
Hundreds of thousands of others have paid with their maimed limbs, lost 
eyesight, and other crippling if not mortal wounds. Those that have suffered 
most have, of course, been the people of Southeast Asia -- poor people, 
peasants, and workers. In addition, over 40,000 Americans have died. And 
who are the American dead and wounded? Poor people -- black, brown, and 
white -- are represented in the American death rolls of Southeast Asia in 
extravagant proportion to their numbers in our society.^" 

The economic costs of the war cannot be compared with these human costs, 
"ut they can be measured in dollars and cents, in months of labor wasted, 
and in the further postponement of needed social programs in the fields of 
housing, health, education, welfare, and pollution control. 

By the end of the current budget year, the United States will have 
spent over $140 billion on the war.^ This is $3300 worth of destruction 
per man, woman, and child in Vietnam (both Worth and South) in a country 
where the per capita gross national product was only $110 in 1S67. 3 

The Economic Cost': Lost Output, Wasted Labor 

The $140 billion spent in the war against the people of Indochina 
represents a cost of $2300 to every family in the U.S. : These costs do not 
include the economic burden of the draft, which is borne disproportionately 
>jy working people, and which forces young people to work at subsistence army 
wages rather than taking home a normal paycheck. Nor does this figure include 
the hundreds of billions of dollars spent developing the vast military system 
prepared to fight this kind of war. Put somewhat differently, American working 
men and women have each labored for an average of over two months -- not to 
produce useful goods, but to support the war against the people of Indochina. J 
For the past half decade, each employed person has labored a substantial 
part of our working year producing goods of no use to ourselves, to support 
our governments foreign policy. Our economy had the productive capacity to 
give everyone an extra paid two-week vacation for each year for the past four 
years -- without reducing the output of civilian goods. These 'Vacations 11 
were spent producing the goo<| to destroy Indochina. 

3ut even this staggering personal cost does not capture the full impact 
or the war. Not only i sthe government spending billions of dollars worth 
of what we produce on war, but we are at the same time producing less than we 
could. During the late 1 :'.Q*s and early 1 60*8 the rate of growth of output 
per man-hour averaged 3.2% per year. But .during the war years this rate of 
growth has not continued: the rate was 2.0% in 1967, hit 3.3% in 1S-3 3, but 
::ell to only *3% in 1069. While we cannot be sure why the economy has per¬ 
formed so bad1, during two of the war years, it is likely that the diversion 
o resources away from productive investments such as manpower training, 
education, and plant and equipment has been partly responsible. 

This year we enter into a period of high unemployment -- consciously 
planned b. the Nixon administration to combat war-induced inflation. Ou$r 
total supply of goods and services will be impaired not only by forgone 
opportunities to expand our productive capacity; even existing capacity will 
not be lull, u.3ad in lb 70. Workers and machines will lie idle for much of 
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the time. The loss of potential output to the people as a whole will 
probably reach about $20 billion in this year alone, or $400 per family. 

Inflation 


In part, the slowing down of the economy as been planned. In order 
to curb inflation the Nixon government has attempted to bring the economy 
to a grinding halt. What is the connection -etween the war and inflation? 

If a typical consumer spent $100 a weel; last year on groceries, rent, 
and other items, he needs more than $106 to buy the same items this year. 

But even though the rate of inflation accelerated at the same time as 
President Johnson's escalation of the war (late 1SA5), some have argued 
tuat the war is not the cause of the inflation. After all, the war costs 
only $30 billion each year out of a gross national product that was $932 
billion in 1969. Why should the war spending be especially inflationary? 

One reason in the unpopularity of the war. America's involvement in 
World War II had the support of the American people. The government imposed 
wage, price, and credit controls and raised taxes to finance increased 
military expenditures. But the Johnson-Nixon administrations have faced 
strong opposition to the war and they have tried to finance the war behind 
the sacks of the American people. They did not go directly to the people 
and ask them to pay for the war. 

Even though the war spending is a small fraction of the gross national 
product, the small fraction is inflationary because nobo# wantsto pay for it. 
In these circumstances, the increase in corporate income taxes enacted in 
19L3 to help control inflation was not effective. Corporations responded 
to the surcharge by raising prices. Neither business nor labor was willin., 
to pay for the war and the result was a wage-price spiral. 

The fact that tie government has chosen inflationary ways rather than 
major increases in taxation to finance the war does not mean that nobody is 
paying for the war. The burden of payment has simply been placed most 
aeavily on' those least a le to protect themselves from inflation -- older 
people living on savings or fixed income pensions, unemployed workers 
attempting to support themselves on unemployment compensation, and others. 

The inflationary^pressures created by the war and the government's attempt 
to hide it from the American people could have been contained -- as in pre¬ 
vious wars -- through direct controls on the economy. 3ut preservation 
o;,; the suoport of the war among the business community dictated that price 
controls not be used. 

High Interest Rates 

In fact, the ways in which the government has tried to deal with 
iu.-lation nave worsened the economic effects of the war and concentrated 
the costs on the poor and middle income groups. 

In an effort to cut down private demand in the economy, the government 
.as raised interest rates. Higher interest rates make it more expensive 
to orrow money for either investment or consumption, and thus reduce the 
demand for goods and services. In periods of high interest rates, financial 
in:tibutior.2 ration credit to tk.ir customers. Siiall businesses and 
individuals nxe often not able to get credit even if they are willing to 
pa higu rates, while large corporations are still able to expend because 
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of their status as preferred clients of the banks, and because they can use 
their own revenues as a major source of funds. Hie result is to increase the 
concentration of wealth and power in the hands of large corporations. 

The construction industry,and housing in particular, has been hardest 
hit by the high interest rates. The cost of home mortgages has risen from 
51/2% in December 1965 to 81/2% in December 1969. This means that a $20,000 
twenty-year mortgage now costs the homeowner $35 more per month, in total 
$8,800 more than it cost five years ago. 

While high interest rates and the control of credit lead to cutbacks 
in the construction of homes, they have much less effect on the output of 
other consumption goods. Thus because of the housing shortage, rents — 
which are a major item in poor people's budgets — have gone up (12% in 
the Boston area over the last 18 months) while luxuries and other goods 
consumed largely by the rich have been unaffected. 

Unemployment 

The government's policy of stopping economic growth to fight inflation is 
having effects throughout the economy. More important than the housing 
shortage is the rising rate of unemployment. Over a million more workers 
were out of work in April 1970 than in December 1969. In April 1970, un¬ 
employment rose to 4.8%, the fastest monthly rise in 12 years. Blacks were hurt 
much more than whites. The black jobless rate rose from 7.17. in March to 
8.7% in April, a rise three times as great as the rise in the white job¬ 
less rate .... If the experience of previous periods of high unemployment 
is repeated, women and teenagers, as well as blacks, will be especially hard r! 
hit. Many people, discouraged by the futile search for jobs, have dropped 
out of the labor force altogether (and so, are not counted among the un¬ 
employed). Meanwhile, the real value of weekly unem 
has Increased by less than $5 over the last ten years. 

Ordinarily, during wars the U.S. economy has maintained full employ¬ 
ment. In fact, over the past forty years full employment has been approached 
only during wartime, since the government is unable or unwilling to legislate 
social programs of sufficient size to absorb the surplus productive capacity 
which exists in times of peace, periods of full employment during wartime 
have typically been years of significant progress for black workers and the 
unskilled. We are faced now in 1970 with a totally new picture: a wartime 
economy with rapid price increases and widespread unemployment. 

To attribute the simultaneous occurrence of inflation and substantial 
unemployment solely to the war would be a mis take. It may be that the 
war has simply brought home to the American people the costs of some of the 
basic structural weaknesses of an economic system characterized by the 
concentration of irresponsible economic power in monopolized industries and 
in the government itself, 

Wa,~e s 

Even those fortunate enough to remain at work face a dismal prospect. 
Workers' average weekly spendable earnings (adjusted for inflation) have 
fallen since 1965^; over the period 1961 to 1965 they rose by over 10%,. 


|j>loyment benefits 
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Spendable earnings (that is, gross earnings minus social security and federal 
income tax payments) for production workers, again adjusted for inflation, 
were lower in March 1970 than they were in Mu.* cli 1964 .jL?/ In part, this was 
due to the surcharge on personal income tax. 

As organized labor has attempted to recoup these losses, the government 
has intervened in the name of fiscal integrity — using the National Guard 
against postal workers in New York, and more recently against the Teamsters 
in Ohio. The "national interest" has come down like a heavy hand on the freedom 
of working people to organize and to strike — in this case not to increase 
but simply to maintain their share of the pie. 

***** 

FOOTNOTES 


1. See M. Zeitlin, "A Note on Death in Vietnam," in Zeitlin, ed., American 
Society, Inc. (Chicago: Markham, 1970), p. 174. "Based on individual 
data on all 380 servicemen from Wisconsin who died in Vietnam through 1967, 
we found that 27.6% came from families classified as ’poor 1 by official 
standards, in contrast to the comparable cohort figure of 12.4% in the 
population." 

2. The figure of $140 billion is based on Defense Department accounts in¬ 
dicating an incremental cost of $110 billion, plus an estimated $6 billion 
per year over the past five years taken from the Defense Department funds 
allocated at pre-Vietnam levels. The figure probably is an underestimate. 

3. World Bank Atlas, 1969. The 1967 Census shows total population of 37 million 

4. President’s Council of Economic Advisers , 1970. There were 50 million 
families in the U.S. in 1968. 

5. Average GNP during the period 1965-1969 was about $800 billion. $140 
billion represents over two months of annual output. 

6. President’s Council of Economic Advisers , 1970, p. 216. 

7. If we assume that full employment is 98% of the labor force, we will fall 
short of this nominal rate by at least 3% in 1970. Statistical studies 
suggest that output will fall by something like .7 of one percent for ecch 
percentage fall in total labor employed. (-.03 x 950 billion - approximately 
$20 billion loss in output.) 

8. Based on the consumer price index published in the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers’ Report , 1970, p. 229. 

9. Wall Street Journal , May 11, 1970, p. 3. 

10. New York Times , May 9, 1970, based on Department of Labor statistics. 

11. President’s Council of Economic Advisers’ Report , 1970, table C-26. 

12. Figures refer to earnings in all private non-agricultural industries in 
1957-59 prices. President’s Council of Economic Advisers’ Report , 1970, p.21 

13. New York Times , April 8, 1970. 
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During the early period of the war, increasing war expenditures undoubtedly 
did create jobs and did help to lower the unemployment rate to its low of 
3.3% in December, 1968. Will ending the war cause a recession? 

The Vietnam War nov costs the government roughly $30 billion per year.1 
After the war, military spending will not fall by the full $30 billion since 
some funds will undoubtedly be transferred to other military uses. There is 
a large backlog of much needed government projects in such areas as housing, 
health, education, pollution control, and urban development. The new Family 
Assistance Program will require $4.4 billion in its first full year of 
operation.2 With proper government expenditure and taxation policies, there 
is no danger of substantially increased unemployment as a result of the end 
of the war. 

Of course, demobilization will require shifts in employment patterns as 
soldiers switch to civilian jobs and as defense industries readjust to the new 
situation. But the magnitude of their readjustment will not be great. In one 
to two years after the end of the fighting, 600,000 former military personnel 
will be added to the private labor force and as many as 750,000 civilian 
workers might be required to shift jobs if defense contracts decline.3 To put 
these numbers in perspective, we might point out that in the manufacturing 
sector alone, new workers were hired at an average monthly rate of 730,000 in 
1966 and 640,000 in 1967. So although specific problems will undoubtedly 
occur in certain areas which have prospered solely as a result of defense 
installations, the demobilization should not present major problems. It has 
been estimated that the cost of expanding present readjustment programs such 
as HUD housing loans, employment services, and relocation and veterans' 
assistance would be less than $300 million a year.^ 

What the government can do, of course, does not predict what it will do. 

The end of the war will free the government from budget constraints which 
currently limit spending on needed social programs. Expansion of these programs 
would avoid the danger of recession, but recession will also be avoided if 
military expenditures remain at their present level and are diverted to new 
military programs. If this occurs, it will give further confirmation to the 
belief that there is a fundamental weakness in the American system: it 
maintains affluence through its commitment to military spending. 


‘‘'Committee for Economic Development, The National Economy and the Vietnam 


War, 1968. 
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Economic Report of the President , 1970. 
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Economic Interests and American Foreign Policy ^ 

Graduate Economics Club, Harvard University 

Freedom: Personal, Political, and Economic 

Many take this abominable war to be an aberration of American foreign 
policy. It is not. It is an extreme, but logical, outcome of an Asian, 
African and Latin American policy that reflects the interests of America's 
largest corporations, not the interests of the American people. 

The cornerstone of that policy is, and has been for twenty-five years 
at least, anti-communism. Why? As business leaders tell the story, it is 
political and personal freedon that is at issue; we are the policemen of 
places as distant as Southeast Asia, or as near as the Dominican Republic, 
indeed "from the Halls of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli" out of con¬ 
cern for the political and personal freedom of the world's millions of 
black, brown, and yellow inhabitants. Thb freedom of the American corpor¬ 
ation to do business is merely a means to an end, for as the chairman of 
the board of Texaco so concisely put it last year, 

/ J. 

Freedof n is not divisable.. .Only of we safeguard our basic 
freedom of economic enterprise can we preserve the political 
and indeed the personal freedom that we all hold so dear. 

If the end is political and personal freedom, shouldn't we expect to 
find business leaders at least as concerned with right-wing coups in Greece 
and Brazil as with left-wing revolution in Cuba and Vietnam? At least as 
preoccupied by repression in Spain as by represcz.cn in the Soviet Union? 
Certainly we should. But just try to find a single corporatevpublication 
expressing the slightest concern for the victims of right-wing generals. 

On the contrary, a few hours in any business school library will turn up 
' nothing but praise for Franco and his ilk. Business can hardly contain its 
enthusiasm for Franco, whose "rich experience" added "fresh dimensions" to 
Spanish economic development. Have we already forgotten that Franco's 
"rich experience" includes war'ime aid to Hitler? That Franco sent troops 
thousands of miles to fight inernatzonal communism? 

Or was it concern for political and personal freedom that in 1S64 led 
International Telephone and Telegraph's board chairman to applaud the over¬ 
throw of the elected Brazilian president by right-wing generals 

Recent events in Brazil have dramatically supported an improving 
turn of events there, and I draw you attention to the significance 
of President Johnson's recognition of the new Brazilian government... 

I'lO, the concern of big business with "international communism" is 
genuine enough, but it isn't necessary to look so far afield from normal 
business pursuits to find the basis of this concern. 

1 “ ~~ 

Report of the 1969 Annual Meeting of Stockholders of the Texaco Corporation, 

9 

-Marathon World , house organ of the Marathon Oil Company, Vol.I,No.l,Fall 1964. 

3 

International Telephone and Telegraph, Annual Meeting of 


Stockholdi&s, 1964. 
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Excerpts from Daniel Gilbarg, Vietnam, U.S. Imperialism, and Us . 1969 

• • • postwar years, U.S. foreign investments leaped ahead prodigious¬ 

ly* • • • Specifically, in 1950, 10% of U.S. corporations'(excluding banks) 
profits were earned off foreign operations. In 1964, this proportion had 
risen to 22%. Over this period, while domestic profits for those corpora¬ 
tions increased by 66%, profits off foreign operations increased 271%. 

T ough somewhat less than half of all U.S. investments and trade is in the 
underdeveloped world (the rest are in the industrialised capitalist countries, 
o*g., Europe, Japan), considerably more than half of U.S. profits are de- 
r ved from interests in the underdeveloped world, because of the higher rate 
of profit there. 

All of this begins to indicate the rapidly growing stake of American 
usiness in foreign operations and to explain the nature of its dependence 
on such operations* But global figures on profits give us only a first 
approximation. We should also note that the figures given on profits are 
an average over corporations that have a stake abroad and corporations 
t at don t. If we look at the particular industries and companies that have 
oreign operations, we find that the dependence of these is far greater than 
t at indicated by the average. Furthermore, we should also remember that 
even a company that depends on the underdeveloped world for on ly 2-3% of 
ts profits will be interested in fighting to keep those profits. 

Moreover, profits don't tell the whole story. Some corporations have 
entered foreign markets, which, if not tremendously profitable, still give 
e corporation a foothold for dominating markets that can be developed in the 
uture or for outcompeting other local or international firms for existing 
markets. Other corporations in industries requiring particular raw materials 
or production (e.g., oil, copper) gain concessions to extract those materials 
in der to gain access to a long-term supply and to prevent competitors 
rom having such access. The largest U.S. oil companies, for example, depend 
on a monopoly of two thirds of the world's crude oil reserves for their 
world prominence in the refining and selling of oil. The importance of 
access to raw materials is brought home all the more sharply by considering 
t at an increasing number of industries now depend on foreign supplies of 
raw materials and that many of these industries are key to the U.S. military 
establishment. 

The companies with the largest foreign holdings are also the companies 
which dominate our economy here at home. The eight corporations that to¬ 
gether gain 257. of all corporate profits in the United States (General 
Motors, Ford, AT&T, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Texaco, Gulf, Dupont, IBM) 
are all heavily committed overseas. This has important implications for 
the posture of the entire corporate community toward foreign expansion and 
the need for an aggressive foreign policy to protect economic interests. 

In particular, these giant corporations have allies throughout the U.S. 
economy suppliers, customers, firms under the same ownership or top-level 
financial control. Furthermore, there is the overlapping set of interests 
that directly or indirectly are dependent on military contracts, which are 
i.espor.sible for 15-20% our entire national product. The military con¬ 
tractors have a clear and obvious interest in an aggressive foreign policy. 
Taken together, these interests constitute a solid block of the very 
largest Am . ? ican corporations, deeply committed to preserving and extending 
the American empire. 


(contined) 
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A leading businessman, Henry F. Grady, has said: 
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'The capitalist system is essentially an international system. 

If it cannot function internationally, it will break down 
completely. ' 

Whether or not the very survival of American capitalism does depend on 
its economic stake in the underdeveloped countries, there is no question 
but that a tremendously powerful group of corporate concerns have a 
great deal at stake in the American Empire. These corporations exercise 
decisive influence on the policies of the American government. They do 
so through a whole set of mechanisms that include their importance to 
the economy, massive campaign contributions sufficient to control both 
political parties, extensive lobbying, ties to commercially-owned media, 
and direct representation in the Federal government. As President 
Woodrow Wilson pointed out in a moment of candor over fifty years ago: 

'Suppose you go to Washington and try to get at your Govern¬ 
ment. You will always find that while you are politely 
listened to, thefaien really consulted are the men who have 
the big stake--the big bankers, the big manufacturers, 
and the big masters of commerce. . . . The masters of the 
Government of the United States are the combined capitalists 
and manufacturers of the United States. ' . . . 

While direct interests in Vietnam are limited (though growing), it offers 
some considerable opportunities for the future. More importantly, 
Vietnam is seen as critical to the remainder of the U. S Empire, and 
particularly, to Southeast Asia. Henry Cabot Lodge, former Ambassador 
to South Vietnam and chief negotiator for the United States in Paris, puts 
it this way: 

'He who holds or has influence in Vietnam can affect the 
future of the Philippines and Formosa to the east, Thailand 
and Burma with their huge rice surpluses to the west, and 
Malaysia and Indonesia with their rubber, ore and tin to the 
south. Vietnam thus does not exist in a geographical vacuum-- 
from it large storehouses of wealth and population can be 
influenced and undermined. ' 

The Vice-President of Chase Manhattan Bank in charge of Far Eastern 
operations chimes in with his concern: 

'It • -<<* past, fc. cign investors have been somewhat wary of 
the over-, 11 political prospect for the region. I must say, 
though, that the U. S. actions in Vietnam this year--which 
have demonstrated that the U. S. will continue to give 
effective protection to vae free nations of the region--have 
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considerably reassured both Asian and Western investors. 

In fact, I see some reason for hope that the same sort of 
economic growth may take place in the free economies of 
Asia that took place in Europe after the Truman Doctrine 
and after NATO provided a protective shield. The same 
thing also took place in Japan after the U. S. intervention 
in Korea removed investor doubts. 1 . . . 

. . . One of the chief ways in which the American government and corporations 
operate is through local allies. Strong efforts are made to develop local 
business, landowning, and military elites that can be organized to fight 
for U. S. economic interests. Local capital is often threatened by the 
same policies as is U. S. capital (e. g. , tax reform, labor laws), and 
therefore can be mobilized to support U. S. interests. In addition-- 
and very important--local capital is normally bound to American capital 
in a whole set of ways that leave it dependent on the American corporations. 
Investors in manufacturing, for example, often use American brand names, 
patents, parts, and technologies. In addition, they may share ownership 
with U. S. capital. Investors in raw materials usually sell to huge U. S. 
commercial concerns. In general, the largest business interests share 
much in common with American interests and are sufficiently dependent 
to support them in all cases. As for the military, its loyalty to the United 
States is cultivated by lucrative aid, training programs, and advisory help. 

... It may come as a shock to us that most aid is advanced in the form of 
loans, not grants. This means that the debtor government must pay the 
"aid" back, together with the interest on it. Thus, taking loans to support 
further government spending or to provide more foreign currency only 
serves to perpetuate the dependency. Soon, the client government must 
allocate part of its tight budget and foreign exchange requirements to paying 
back the loans in dollars. Some governments are in the position of having 
to allocate up to a third of their yearly budgets for the repayment of past 
loans. The result is simply to create the demand for still further loans. . . . 

. . . More than 85% of U. S. aid comes back to the United States for the 
purchase of U. S. goods. Most aid programs contain restrictions by 
which aid money must be used to "buy American. " This is the case 
whether or not a particular item is more expensive in the United States 
than it is in some other country. In all, 11% of U. S. exports directly 
result from such foreign "aid. ". . . 

. . . Arnold Toynbee has said: 

'America is today the leader of the worldwide anti¬ 
revolutionary movement in defense of vested interests. 

She now stands for what Rome stood for. Rome consistently 
supported the rich agai nst the poor in all foreign comm unities 
that fell under her sway; and since the poor, so far, have 
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always and everywhere been far more numerous than the 
rich, Rome's policy made for inequality, injustice, and 
the least happiness of the greatest number. . 

. . . The desire of the community to control its own resources on behalf of 
the entire people has meant kicking out U. S. economic interests. The 
desire of the country for independence has led to repudiation of debt and 
emphasis on self-reliance in the mobilization of resources rather than 
reliance on foreign "aid. " 







Mistaken or Misinformed Hypothesis: 
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The decision to enter Cambodia is a mistake. This means that the outcomes 
which we hoped for will not happen; that the cost of that decision might 
be greater than the gain. Here are possible reasons: 

1* There was a lack of information from different sides on which to base 
the decision. (Refer to the Cuba analogy) 

2. Information was available but was badly processed, incorrectly assessed 
or not used. 

3. The rhetoric of "anti-communism" and "victory in Vietnam" has become 
so common that in order to maintain credibility with the public the 
government has to continue to act forcibly despite the cost. 


TO THE TEACHER: 

IL ££ . 9 re beginning this section we suggest that you discuss with your class 
the following questions: 

1* Whom do you think President Nixon should have consulted before he made 
/he decision to send troops into Cambodia? 

Make a list of all the people or groups he could talk to, such as 
Congress, Cabinet members, the Pentagon, heads of foreign governments 
(Cambodia, South Vietnam, etc.) 

2. Whom do you think the President actually consulted before he made the 
decision? 

3. What advice might each of the groups mentioned give Nixon? 

Do you think there would be any disagreements in the advice given by 
these various groups of people? What? Why? 

4. What process ought the President use in making a decision such as the 
one to send troops into Cambodia? 

We have included excerpts from Robert Kennedy’s Thirteen Days , which des¬ 
cribe how President Kennedy made the decision at the time of the Cuban 
missile crisis. These selections will suggest questions to consider 
when discussing the way in which Nixon made his Cambodia decision. 

Ask students about the following points in the Cuban missile decision: 

1. Who did Kennedy talk to? 

2. How did Kennedy insure fair representation of all sides of the issue? 

3. What viewpoints did the different people and groups consulted represent? 

4. How was a decision finally reached? 
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On Tuesday, October 16, 1962 President Kennedy was informed by the 
Central Intelligence Agency that American U-2 planes flying over Cuba for 
"intelligence purposes" had discovered that atomic weapons and surface to 
surface missiles were being placed in Cuba by the Soviet Union* Although 
the United States was aware of the military buildup going on in Cuba at 
the time,"no one had anticipated that the Soviet Union would deliver surface 
to surface ballistic missiles Cuba." The news of the Russian missiles in 
Cuba was especially shocking in light of the fact that only days before Moscow 
had publicly disavowed"any intention of taking such action," and Premier 
Krushchev had written a personal letter to Kennedy saying that"under no 
circumstances would Russian missiles be sent to Cuba." 

In the days immediately following the discovery of the Russian missiles. 
President Kennedy met with a variety of men in all spheres of government in 
order to reach a decision about what course of action the United States 
should take in response to the situation. Virtually everyone agreed that 
there had to be some kind of United States response to the situation. Although 
a variety of plans were considered by President Kennedy and hi3 advisers, the 
two main courses of action being debated at this time were: 1. some type of 
naval blockade or quarantine of Cuba until the missiles were removed; or 
2. a surprise air strike against the actual missile sites in Cuba. 


From Thirteen Days by Robert Kenned;/ 


The following is an account of the way President Kennedy ( in what is usual 
considered the greatest crisis of his administration) reached a decision on 
what to do about the missiles. The purpose of the following excerpts is not 
intended to elicit discussion of the merits of the Kennedy decision, but 
rather is intended as a basis for discussion on the decision making process— 
who was consulted and how the decision was finally made. 
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Robert F. Kennedy, Thirteen Days: A Memoir of the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
New York, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1969. 

The same group that met that first morning in the Cabinet Room 
met almost continuously through the next twelve days and almost daily 
for some six weeks thereafter. Others in the group, which was later to 
be called the M Ex Comm 11 (the Executive Committee of the National 
Security Council), included Secretary of State Dean Rusk; Secretary 
of Defense Robert McNamara; Director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
John McCone; Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon; President 
Kennedy's adviser on national-security affairs, McGeorge Bundy; 
Presidential Counsel Ted Sorensen; Under Secretary of State U. Alexis 
Johnson; General Maxwell Taylor, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
Edward Martin, Assistant Secretary of State for Latin America; originally. 
Chip Bohlen, who, after the first day, left to become Ambassador to 
France and was succeeded by Llewellyn Thompson as the adviser on 
Russian affairs; Roswell Gilpatric, Deputy Secretary of Defense; Paul 
Nitze, Assistant Secretary of Defense; and, intermittently at various 
meetings, Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson; Adlai Stevernson, Ambas¬ 
sador to the United Nations; Ken O'Donnell, Special Assistant to the 
President; and Don Wilson, who was Deputy Director of the United 
States Information Agency. This was the group that met, talked, argued, 
and fought together during that crucial period of time. From this group 
came the recommendations from which President Kennedy was ultimately 
to select his course of action. 

They were men of the highest intelligence, industrious, courageous, 
and dedicated to their country's well-being. It is no reflection on them 
that none was consistent in his opinion from the very beginning to the 
very end. That kind of open, unfettered mind was essential. For some 
there were only small changes of opinion each day; some, because of the 
pressure of events, even appeared to lose their judgment and stability. 

ic ic * 

To keep the discussions from being inhibited and because he did not want 
to arouse attention, he decided not to attend all the meetings of our 
committee. This was wise. Personalities change when the President is 
present, and frequently even strong men make recommendations on the 
basis of what they believe the President wishes to hear. He instructed 
our group to come forward with recommendations for one course or 
possibly several alternative courses of action. 

ic ic ic 

The members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were unanimous in calling 

for immediate military action. 


ic ic ic 

General David M. Shoup, Commandant of the Marine Corps, summed up 
everyone's feelings: "You are in a pretty bad fix, Mr. President." The 
President answered quickly, "You are in it with me." Everyone laughed, 
and, with no final decision, the meeting adjourned. 

ic ic ic 
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With some trepidation, I argued that, whatever validity the 
military and political arguments were for an attack in preference to 
a blockade, America f s traditions and history would not permit such a 
course of action. Whatever military reasons he and others could marshal, 
they were nevertheless, in the last analysis, advocating a surprise 
attack by a very large nation against a very small one. This, I said, 
could not be undertaken by the U.S. if we were to maintain our moral 
position at home and around the globe. 






VVc explained our recommendations to the President. At the 
beginning, the meeting seemed to proceed in an orderly and satisfyctovy 
way. However, as people talked, as the President raised probing 
questions, minds and opinions began to change again, and not only on 
small points. For some, it was from one extreme to another- - supporting 
an air attack at the beginning of the meeting and, by the time we left the 
White House, supporting no action at all. 

The President, not at all satisfied, sent us back to our delibera¬ 
tions. Because any other step would arouse suspicion, he returned to 
his regular schedule and his campaign speaking engagements. 

The next morning, at our meeting at the State Department, there 
were sharp disagreements again. . . . 

Our situation was made more difficult by the fact that there was 
no obvious or simple solution. A dogmatism, a certainty of viewpoint, 
was simply not possible. For every position there were inherent weak¬ 
nesses; and those opposed would point them out, often with devastating 
effects. 


Finally, we agreed on a procedure by which we felt we could 
give some intelligent recommendations to the President. We knew that 
time was running out and that delay was not possible. We split into 
groups to write up our respective recommendations, beginning with an 
outline of the President's speech to the nation and the whole course of 
action thereafter, trying to anticipate all possible contingencies and 
setting forth recommendations as to how to react to them. 

In the early afternoon, we exchanged papers, each group dissected 
and criticized the other, and then the papers were returned to the original 
group to develop further answers. Gradually from all this came the 
outline of definitive plans. . . . 

We met all day Friday and Friday night. Then again early 
Saturday morning we were back at the State Department. ... I called 
the President at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago and told him we were 
ready to meet with him. It was now up to one single man. No commit¬ 
tee was going to make this decision. He canceled his trip and returned 
to Washington. . . . 

The President arrived back at the White House at 1:40 p. m. and 
went for a swim. I sat on the side of the pool, and we talked. At 2:30 
we walked up to the Oval Room. 

The meeting went on until ten minutes after five. Convened as 
a formal meeting of the National Security Council, it was a larger group 
of people who met, some of whom had not participated in the deliberations 
up to that time. Bob McNamara presented the arguments for the blockade; 
others presented the artuments for the military attack. 
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The discussion, for the most part, was able and organized, 
although, like all meetings of this kind, certain statements were made 
as accepted truisms, which I, at least, thought were of questionable 
validity. . . . 

The President made his decision that afternoon in favor of the 
blockade.... 

. . .1 think it should be emphasized that he [Stevenson] was 
presenting a point of view from a different perspective than the others, 
one which was therefore important for the President to consider. 

Although I disagreed strongly with his recommendations, I thought he 
was courageous to make them, and I might add they made as much sense 
as some othersconsidered during that period of time. 

The President’s speech was now scheduled for Monday evening. 
Under the direction of George Ball, Alex Johnson, and Ed Martin, a 
detailed hour-to-hour program was arranged, to inform our allies, 
prepare for the meeting of the OAS, inform the ambassadors stationed 
in Washington, and prepare for them and others, in written form, the 
legal justification on which our action was predicated. More and more 
government officials were brought into the discussions, and finally word 
began to seep through to the press that a serious crisis was imminent. 
Through the personal intervention of the President with several news¬ 
papers, the only stories written Monday morning were reports that a 
major speech was to be given by the President and that the country faced 
a serious crisis. 

[Members of the OAS countries, Britain, France, Germany and 
Candad were told of the President’s decision. The Soviet Ambassador 
Dobrynin was called in an hour before the President's speech and told of 
the decision. ] 

Shortly thereafter, the President met with the members of the 
Cabinet and informed them for the first time of the crisis. Then, not 
long before the broadcast, he met with the leaders of Congress. This 
was the most difficult meeting. I did not attend, but I know from seeing 
him afterward that it was a tremendous strain. 

Many Congressional leaders were sharp in their criticism. . . . 

At 7:00 o'clock, he went on television to the nation to explain 
the situation in Cuba and the reasons for the quarantine. He was calm 
and confident that he had selected the right course. . . . 

During the Cuban missile crisis, the President not only received 
information from all the significant departments, but went to considerable 
lengths to ensure that he was not insulated from individuals or points of 
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view because of rank or position. He wanted the advice of his Cabinet 
officers, but he also wanted the opinion of those who were connected with 
the situation itself. He wanted to hear from Secretary Rusk, but he also 
wished to hear from Tommy Thompson, former (and now again) Ambassado 
to the Soviet Union, whose advice on the Russians and predictions as to 
what they would do were uncannily accurate and whose advice and recom¬ 
mendations were surpassed by none; from Ed Martin, Assistant Secretary 
for Latin America who organized our effort to secure the backing of the 
Latin American countries; also from George Ball, the Under Secretary 
of State, whose advice and judgment were invaluable. He wanted to hear 
from Secretary McNamara, but he wanted to hear also from Under 
Secretary Gilpatric, whose ability, knowledge, and judgment he sought 
in every serious crisis. 

On other occasions, I had frequently observed efforts being made 
to exclude certain individuals from participating in a meeting with the 
President because they held a different point of view. Often, the President 
would become aware of this fact and enlarge the meetings to include other 
opinions. At the missile-crisis conferences he made certain there were 
experts and representatives of different points of view. President Kennedy 
wanted people who raised questions, who criticized, on whose judgment 
he could rely, who presented an intelligent point of view, regardless of 
their rank or viewpoint. 

He wanted to hear presented and challenged all the possible 
consequences of a particular course of action. The first step might 
appear sensible, but what would be the reaction of our adversaries and 
would we actually stand to gain?. . . 

It was to obtain an unfettered and objective analysis that he 
frequently, and in critical times, invited [various people]. They asked 
the difficult questions; they made others defend their position; they 
presented a different point of view; and they were skeptical. 

I think this was more necessary in the military field than any 
other. ... 


But he was distressed that the representatives with whom he 
met, with the notable exception of General Taylor, seemed to give so 
little consideration to the implications of steps they suggested. They 
seemed always to assume that if the Russians and the Cubans would not 
respond or, if they did, that a war was in our national interest. One of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff once said to me he believed in a preventive 
attack against the Soviet Union. On that fateful Sunday morning when the 
Russians answered they were withdrawing their missiles, it was suggested 
by one high military adviser that we attack Monday in any case. Another 
felt that we had in some way been betrayed. 


I 
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President Kennedy was disturbed by this inability to look beyond 
the limited military field. When we talked about this later, he said we 
had to remember that they were trained to fight and to wage war--that 
was their life. Perhaps we would feel even more concerned if they 
were always opposed to using arms or military means--for if they 
would not be willing, who would be ? But this experience pointed out 
for us all the importance of civilian direction and control and the importance 
of raising probing questions to military recommendations. 

It was for these reasons, and many more, that President Kennedy 
regarded Secretary McNamara as the most valuable public servant in 
his Administration and in the government. 

From all this probing and examination--of the military, State 
Department, and their recommendations--President Kennedy hoped that 
he would at least be prepared for the foreseeable contingencies and 
know that--although no course of action is ever completely satisfactory-- 
he had made his decision based on the best possible information. His 
conduct of the missile crisis showed how important this kind of skeptical 
probing and questioning could be. 
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On the CSS n Face the Nation" April 26, GOP Senate whip Robert P. Griffin 
of Michigan said there was no possibility that the United states would send 
troops into Cambodia, a e had reportedly been briefed in advance at the White 
House. Since then he has kept his feelings under control with difficulty. 

The credibility of Secretary of State William P. Rogers is seriously 
challenged by what he told two congressional committees. The partial text 
of his testimony before a closed session of the House Appropriations Comm¬ 
ittee April 23 shows him saying, "We have no incentive to escalate" and that 
"our whole (Vietnamization) program is defeated." 

On April 27 he came to a closed session of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and appeared to agree with warnings against sending arms into 
Cambodia 

Three dayu later Mr. Nixon made .his electrifying ’announcement.. 

Another incident involved Melvin R. Laird, Secretary of Defense, 
who publicly warned the North Vietnamese that if they invaded South 
Vietnam during the Cambodian operation he would recommend bombing. 

Sen. Hugh Scott (R) of Pennsylvania, the minority leader, issued a state¬ 
ment saying that Secretary Laird was speaking in a personal sense and not 
expressing a new policy. 

But at approximately the same time news came from Hanoi Radio that 100 
U.S. planes had bombed Notth Vietnam. 

On Monday, May 4, hr. Laira told the House defense appropriations sub¬ 
committee, where he formerly served, that there had been "three" raids. 

He learned that there had been a fourth raid in time for the White 
House congressional briefing on the morning of May 5 


1) ^.ow closely does this article suggest that President Nixon workedwith 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of State in making his decision 
to send troops into Cambodia? 

2) How can you explain the discrepancies between what Secretaries Laird 
and Rogers were saying and what President Nixon was cioing? 

a. Would President Mixon deliberately ignore his Secretaries of Defense 
and State in making foreign policy decisions? 

b. Would President Nixon misinform Secretaries Laird and Rogers for so me 
reason? Why? 

c. Would Secretaries Laird and Rogers lie to members of Congress for 
some reason? Why? 
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Excerpts from the New York Times , May 10, 1C70 
How Nixon Made the Fateful Cambodia Decision 

During his campaign for the Presidency, Richard Nixon stopped in Dallas 
one October night, and, in a local television interview, offered a preview 
summary of how foreign policy was to be run under his dispensation. 

f, When it comes to foreign policy, n he told his interviewer, n I have 
strong convictions about the necessity for strengthening the United States, 
and dealing... from a position of strength. 11 Then he added, as if to warn 
those whom he would eventually choose for Secretary of Defense and Secretary 
of State, f, I am going to call the turn, my competence is in the foreign 
field.” 

Mr. Nixon's comments that evening still provide what is probably the 
s^est explanation for his momentous decision to send American ground troops 
into Cambodia. Sensing a challenge to American credibility and possibly 
his own, he responded. And he responded alone. 

Who Advised What 

Much has been written in the past week about that decision and about the 
men who advised him on it. Eut nobody has been a le fully to determine who 
advised what. 

Henry Kissinger, Secretary of Defense Laird, and Secretary of State 
Rogers are all believed to have registered objections. But whether their 
objections were fundamental or merely tactical is not entirely clear. The 
most anyone can agree on is that it was very largely the President's own 
calculations that drove him to make the move. 

"I made this decision,” the President said at his news conference Friday. 
”1 take the responsibility for it. I believe it was the right decision. I 
believe it will work out. If it doesn't, I am to blame.” 

Yet the decision and the way in which it was conceived still puzzle ob¬ 
servers here. Apart from Mr. Nixon's decisive role, only two other points 
can be made with certainty. If the President, as he claimed at his news 
conference, correctl calculated the domestic i pact of his decision ("I 
knew the division that would be caused in this country”), then he dismissed 
it as less important than the tactical objectives of the invasion itself. 

The second point is that there is no evidence whatever that others in the 
White House who might not have shared his estimate of the domestic impact 
were ever consulted. 

Even the official scenario of the events leading up to the decision 
omits the names of John Ehrlichman, Mr. Nixon's domestic affairs adviser; 
Damiel Patrick Moynihan, his counsellor; Leonard Garment, his special consul 
tant on civil rights; Donald Rumsfeld, his antipoverty director; Robert 
Finch, the Secretary of II e alth Education, and Welfare -- and of course, 
Secretary of the Interior W Iter J. Hickel, who >,ade his dismay transparent! 
clear on Wednesday. Miey were not asked for their opinions. 

Occasional Talk 

As best as anyone can make it out — and this is not an "official 
scenario” -- there was occasional talk in the White Ho^se about the 

(continued) 
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possibility of raovin^ into Cambodia not lon^ after the fall of neutralist 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk on March 16 and his replacement b the rightist 
regime of Gen. Lon Nol. These events, Secretary Laird mentioned candidly 
last week, gave the Administration a "political opportunity 11 -- a high White 
House source called it a “diplomatic opening 11 -- for a military assault on 
the sanctuaries, which the Joint Chiefs had been urging for years. 

S stematic consideration of such a venture did not begin, however, until 
tue President's April 20 announcement that another 110,000 American troops 
would be withdrawn from Vietnam by June of 1071. At * that juncture, several 
attacks by the Communists on Cambodian towns reinforced fears that the 
Communists would try to turn a series of isolated supply points into one 
contiguous base operation along the South Vietnamese-Cambodian border. 

The President met with his National Securit T Council twice -- in an 
announced session April 22, and in a secret session April 25 -- ut tne real 
task of devising alternative eans of approachin^ the C-m odian pro lea was 
entrusted to the Washington 'Special Action froup, headed by Dr. Kissinger 
and including Under Secretary of State U. Alexis Johnson , Under Secretary 
o: Deiense David Packard, chairman of the Joi,nt Chiefs of Staff Earle G. 
Wreeler and C.I.A. director Richard Helms. x he careful decision-making 
process of the N.S.C. on which the President has normally relied was 
largely b passed, as were lower-echelon experts in the Cabinet departments. 

The Special Action Group met three times -- twice on April 23, once the 
next day - out it did not i ake the final decision. Its assignxiient was merely 
to prepare various contingency plans and assess possible reaction to them 
fro;i the Soviet Union, Co auunist China, and Hanoi. These plans were presented 
to the President o y Dr. Kissinger at Camp David on April 25; and on Monday 
ni^ht, April 2/, in the solitude of his hideaway in the Executive Office 
Building, next to the White House, Mr. Nixon made his decision. He called 
several aides, and the next morning told Mr. Rogers and Mr. Laird, both of 
Wuo l had had a rough idea of what was comin 0 . On April 30 the President an¬ 
nounced his plans to a stunned nation. 

The reasons offered the President that night did not fully satisfy 
anyone. He said the sanctuaries threatened his Vietnamization; he said he 
was frustrated by repeated diplomatic reb :f:;s. Since then, the maneuver 
has been interpreted psyc ologically as a personal response b a man who did 
not wish to appear weak -- and in deplomatic ter s, as a deliberate show o 
orce designed to shore up American credibility in other parts of the world 
and jar Hanoi into serious negotiations. * ; . i b .. . 

But the fact re ains that man people in the Administration who accept 
an or all of these explanations as valid still worr about the wa in 
w ich Mr. Nixon went about alcing up his mind. It 'ave them further 
evidence that this President, who is easil preoccupied by a single sub- 
ect an wa , tends to re ard the pursuit of forei n affairs-- "my stron_ 
suit," he once said -- and the pursuit of do estic affairs as onl casnall; 
related enterprises. And even if he did alee the connextion, the ensuing 
-uror suggests that he adly niscalculated t e ability of the pu lie at 
large -- not ust radical students -- to s.stain one mo£e lilitar venture 
advertised as "necessary to shorten the war." 
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As the unexpectedly early monsoon rains fell on War Zone "C" 
by the Cambodian-South Vietnamese border, a U.S. divisional planning 
office said, ,f The people who advised President Nixon to start something 
like this at this time of year must be the same ones who advised him on 
candidates for the Supreme Court." 

The rain-soaked army officer was right* Attorney General Mitchell's 
counsel had drawn Nixon into the muck of the Carswell and Haynesworth 
affairs and it was Mitchell who was the most enthusiastic civilian 
proponent of the thrust into a Cambodian quagmire* 

Perhaps Nixon suspected that the invasion of Cambodia might be no 
more popular than the Carswell nomination as he labored through eight 
drafts of his April 30 television speech announcing the move* He 
described the war in Cambodia as a way to end the war in Vietnam: 

,f We take this action not for the purpose of extending the war into 
Cambodia but for the purpose of ending the war in Vietnam. 11 

Only an "extension" into Cambodia, Nixon claimed, would permit him 
to bring the boys home from Vietnam: "A majority of the American people, 
a majority of you listening to me, are for the withdrawal of our forces 
from Vietnam. The action I have taken tonight is indispensable for the 
continuing success of that withdrawal program." 

One of the reasons the U.S. cannot inflict substantial harm on the 
NLF in this move can be found in this anomaly: although Nixon kept the 
Cambodian invasion a secret from the Saigon regime, the Cambodian 
administration, Congress, and most of his own Cabinet, including the 
Secretary of State, the National Liberation front knew of the attack 
three days before it occurred, and dispersed from its bases in the area. 

The National Liberation Front is highly mobile: when necessary, 
they can march 25 miles in one night, carrying their equipment. 

One objective of the mission, Nixon said, was to locate and destroy 
"major base camps." Major base camps, however, are merely a collection 
of thatch and bamboo huts and some tents. 

But the prize target was to be the NLF headquarters, labelled 
"COSVN" by the US military. Nixon proclaimed in his speech, "Tonight, 
American and South Vietnamese units will attack the headquarters for 
the entire Communist military operation in South Vietnam." Quite aside 
from the fact that the US has yet to locate this "key control center" 
which Nixon claimed would be attacked on Thursday night, "COSVN" is an 
irrelevant target, and if located will be nothing more than some abandoned 
huts. COSVN is not a Vietnamese Pentagon, with tons of vital carbon 
copies in its files; the NLF commanders move every few days, and all 
essential communications are very mobile. 
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COSVN was also an announced objective in 1967's "Operation Junction 
City," in many ways a model of the military strategies used in the 
invasion of Cambodia. 

The clearest result of Operation Junction City and Operation Cedar 
Falls was to develop loyalty among the people for the NLF. The American 
atrocities were so awful, as they must be in a "search and destroy" 
mission, involving the destruction of the village of Ben Sue in 
Operation Cedar Falls, for example, and the expulsion of its inhabitants. 
into concentration camps, that hatred of the US invasion intensified, 
and adherence to the NLF increased. 

The invasion of Cambodia, like the earlier search and destroy mis¬ 
sions, is perpetuating the outrages that turn victims into insurgents. 
Already, for instance, the US 11th Armored Cavalry Regiment has burned 
five villages in the Fish-hook, each with thirty to forty homes. 

"I had orders to burn everything," a tank commander whose force 
had just razed two villages told AP correspondent Peter Armett. 

The invading forces have been told to burn homes and shoot livestock 
belonging to Cambodian peasants because the property might be of use 
to the NLF. 

US air strikes have blown up the town of Mimot - until the invasion, 
the Mimot Plantation was the largest functioning rubber plantation in 
Indochina. As the rubber workers 1 2 3 4 homes are demolished and their 
relatives killed, they can be expected to flock to insurgent forces. 

The Lon Nol coup which ousted the neutralist Sihanouk in March 
has supplemented the US invasion of Cambodia in pressing the country's 
peasants into rebellion. Repression of pro-Sihanouk demonstrations 
among the peasants towards the end of March in which hundreds of Cam¬ 
bodians \tfere shot, swelled ttee bands of insurgents. 

Many peasants, fearful of arrest after the demonstrations, took 
to the jungle rather than return to their homes. As early as April 22, 

Le Monde reported that"peasants in Viet Cong areas are now armed and 
trained. The nucleus of a liberation army is probably being constituted." 


1. Do you think the interests of American troops, South Vietnamese, 
Cambodian peasants and other directly affected people were taken 
into account when Nixon made his Cambodia decision? 

a. Whose interests do you think were weighed most heavily? 

b. Whose interests do you think should have been considered? 

2. How do you think the Cambodians will react to our "invasion"? 

3. What facts about the geography of Indo-China and the nature of the 
war do you think Nixon should have considered before starting to 
"clean out" the Cambodian sanctuaries? 

4. Do you think Nixon's plan to clean out the sanctuaries in Cambodia 
will work? 
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Excerpts from the Wall Street Journal 
May 8, 1970 

AN INACCESSIBLE NIXON STIRS ANGER AND DESPAIR WITHIN ADMINISTRATION 

A deep e .ning malaise grips the highest levels of the Nixon 
Administration, as many of the men the President picked to help him run 
the government find themselves increasingly cut off from access to the 
Chief Executive himself. 

Cabinet members and sub-Cabinet officials complain that Mr. Nixon 
is insulated from them by a screen of elite aides; information and compet 
opinions fail to filter through to the lonely Oval Office. Issues pile 
up awaiting decision. When a decision does finally emerge, the Cabinet 
men and their top lieutenants may find it unrecognizable; their counsel 
has been overruled by men in the tiny innermost circle. 

Morale sags. Men who planned to stay the course now talk of leaving; 
and men who planned to leave at the end of the year talk of leaving now. 

The troubling situation can hardly be overstated. The unhappiness 
and disillusionment is deep and wide, predating Cambodia and Kent State 
and encompassing a range of domestic and foreign issues. Interior Sec. 
Walter Hickel's plaintive bid for the Presidential ear—a Cabinet member 
forced to write a letter and leak it to the press in order to obtain 
the President's attention--is merely the most dramatic and public 
evidence. 

Consider these other examples: 

Secretary of State William Rogers and Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird have been caught off guard by some of the most momentous Nixon 
decisions regarding the Southeast Asian war, in part because of the 
White House fear that their departments can't keep secrets. 

Housing Secretary George Romney, reading the papers while on 
vacation in Hawaii, learned for the first time that the White House was 
contemplating deep cuts in his Model Cities budget. He is now back here 
(in Washington) "hopping mad", according to a top aide--demanding a 
face-to-face confrontation with the President before a final decision 
is made. 


A high Commerce Department official with a pressing question 
about a vital foreign trade policy problem strove in vain for one whole 
year to obtain an audience with the appropriate White House staffers. 

A Transportation Department chieftain needing a Presidential 
yes or no on- a plan for preserving rail passenger service was side¬ 
tracked for so long that he toyed with the idea of stomping into the Whit 
House and setting up an electric train to dramatize his frustration. 

Disappointment over lack of access to a President is nothing new in 
Washington; a common capital cliche has it that the scarcest commodity 
in the world is the time of the President of the United States. But Nixo 
appointees can recite that cliche with unusual feeling--and now that 
Cambodia and the campus are such overriding concerns, officials handling 
less dramatic matters can expect to find the President even less accessib 
than before. 
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AN INACCESSIBLE NIXON (cont.) 

In December 1968, introducing his 12 Cabinet members to the 
American people on television. President-elect Nixon promised that "ever 
man in this Cabinet will be urged to speak out in the Cabinet and within 
the Administration on all the great issues so that the decisions we make 
will be the best decision we can possibly reach.' 1 Yet today only four o 
those men—Attorney General John Mitchell, Secretaries Laird and Rogers 
and Labor Secretary George Shultz--are said to have ready access to the 
boss. 


Mr. Mitchell, the bond-market lawyer who managed the Nixon election 
campaign, wields paramount influence; even the other three sometimes 
find themselves in the dark about what's on the Nixon mind. Only four 
days before the President announced the commitment of troops to Cambodia. 
Mr. Rogers was telling Congressmen such a course would mean "our whole 
program of Vietnamization is defeated." Earlier, Mr. Laird didn't know 
up to the last minute that the President would announce a decision to 
pull 150,000 troops out of Vietnam within 12 months; the Defense Secretai 
kept right on talking almost to the very end about 40,000 to 50,000 
troops within four months. 

In general frustrated would-be policy makers concede high regard 
for the intelligence of the key men around the President. But there's 
deep resentment and growing concern about what is felt to be his overrv-’ 
liance on them. Besides Mr. Mitchell, the names most mentioned as part c 
the inner circle are John Erlic hman, majordomo for domestic affairs; 
Henry Kissinger, the foreign-affairs counterpart; H.R. Haldeman who 
decides which persons and papers get through to the President, and Peter 
Flannigan, general troubleshooter. 

Frequently, however, a Cabinet member can't even penetrate to 
anybody in this inner circle, let alone to the President himself. White 
House men confirm that it's quite common for the head of a Cabinet depart 
to be denied an audience with Mr. Ehrlichman and instead be shunted to or 
of his half-dozen deputies--even though the deputy may be half as old as 
the Cabinet member and far less experienced. 

The official current defense of this procedure seems far removed 
from Mr. Nixon's December 1968 promise of easy access. "We can't have 
a lot of Cabinet guys running in to the President," a White House insider 
asserts, "or He'd never have a question refined to where it's worth his 
making a decision." 

Another Nixon intimate rejects the suggestion that this emphasis on 
orderly processes denies the President any real feeling for what's going t 
around him. and in the nation at large. Through memos and talks with the 
top staff aides, he insists, the President gets a very full understanding 
of what the Cabinet departments are urging. Even more important, this ma: 
argues, the present system somehow tends to keep the President from becora: 
overly preoccupied and immersed in any one problem—"He's not going down 
to the war room in his slippers like LBJ." 

Views may legitimately differ, of course, on what subjects are vital 
enough to warrant speedy Presidential attention and decision. But many 
Government men complain that the current White House team often fails to 
recognize how important some matters are. 
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Questions for AN INACCESSIBLE NIXON STIRS ANGER AND DESPAIR... 


This article suggests that the morale of high officials 
in Washington is sagging because they cannot get access to the 
President. 

1. How do you think the President’s isolation from certain high 
officials in the government affected his decision about Cambodia? 

2. What benefits does Nixon gain from not informing or conferring 
with most of the members of his Cabinet about decisions until the 
last minute? 

3. What risks does the Frosldent run by not informing or conferring 
with members of his Cabinet about decisions until the last minute? 
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Richard M. Nixon is learning what it was like in the early days of 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

He is hearing exactly the same arguments about Cambodia that his pri 
decessor heard about Vietnam, back in the days before the commitment 
of half a millsion men there was made. 


Literally, the President is being told that: 

1. Recent events in Cambodia have provided a n golden opportunity. n 

2. If he will only move into Cambodia swfitly with American weapons 
and advisers he will be able to strangle enemy forces in South 
Vietnam and win a military victory there. 

3. It will take relatively little in the way of Americans because t r 
Communist forces in the area are stretched thin at the end of a 
long supply line and are weary from years of war.j 

4. But if he fails to act all of Cambodia will be taken over by the 
Communists with four to six weeks and lost forever to the West.., 

5. Chinese Communists will begin supplying enemy forces in South Vic 
through the southern ports of Cambodia.... 

6. Probably the Russians will join the Chinese..., 

7. Communism in Cambodia will infect Laos, and Thailand, and the 
infection might then spread farther to the south. 

This, literally, is what the President is being told from the 
military side of the table of his advisers. The men are not the same one 
who advised Mr. Johnson, but advice and its source are. 

It was on the basis of precisely such reasoning that Mr. Johnson 
began the commitments which led him ever deeper into the longest and 
least conclusive war in American history. 

There are two reasons why President Nixon is likely to react more 
cautriously to today’s military advice than did his predecessor. 

The first is that he was a witness of what happened to his predeces. 

The second is that Mr. Nixon is operating under a doctrine quite 
different than the one still in conventional force at the time of the 
Johnson decisions. 

Back in 1964 and 1965 when President Johnson was getting ready to g. 
for a military victory in Vietnam, the official doctrine governing Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy was still the Truman Doctrine of 1946. This called 
for meeting communism wherever it appeared to be expanding and aggressive 
with military force. 
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Christian Science Monitjor article cont. 


But in 1970 the official guiding theory is provided by President 
Nixon* s own ,f Guara doctrine 11 which teaches that Asiatics should take care 
of their own problems. 

Under the Guam Doctrine the United States stands offshore. It can 
give aid to those who request it if they show the ability to do their cwr 
fighting. But essentially the Guam doctrine follows the teaching of 
Walter Lipptnann that in Asia the United States should be an offshore 
presence, never an on-shore belligerent. 

Ever since enunciating the Guam doctrine President Nixon has been 
gruadually pulling American troops back from the deeper jungles of Asia 
toward the coastline, and from the coastline back home. American troops 
in Vietnam are increasingly occupying "coastal enclaves," as once 
recommended by Gen. James M. Gavin. 

Perhaps one should adda third reason to the list of those which 
act on President Nixon against the advice he is getting from the Pentagot 
It is a fact frequently ignored in public discussions of the Vietnam war: 
the fact that the North Vietnam Regular Army has never yet been heavily 
committed to the fighting in South Vietnam. 

That the North Vietnam Army is regarded by American and other Weste: 
experts as probably the most efficient and most highly motivated army 
in all of Asia, better even than the Chinese. Many of its officers and 
noncoms have done tours of duty in South Vietnam. But, Largely, that 
army has been held in reserve in the north probably mostly to guard agair 
the possibility, often discussed, of an American invasion of North 
Vietnam. Perhaps also its secondary mission is to keep the Chinese out c 
Vietnam. 

But whatever the reason, there is an experienced and highly respecte 
army in North Vietnam, which has never yet been committed to battle, 
but could be committed if at any time Washington decided to attempt to wi 
a decisive military victory in Southeast Asia. 

That North Vietnam "army-in-being" is a major reason why to this 
day the United States has never opened a "second front" in Laos or 
Cambodia, or made attempts to cut the Ho Chi Minh Trail. Hanoi always 
had in hand, unused, fresh and ready, the answer of the regular army 
of North Vietnam. 

A corollary to the above is that American troops in Southeast 
Asia tend to act as a magnet. Wherever they go, so too do Communist 
forces. The net of it all is that although Mr. Nixon is being urged from 
the Pentagon to act while there is still time, in theory, to save the 
imperiled regime of Gen. Lon Nol in Phnom Penh, he probably will be 
guided by his own Guam Doctrine. 
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Christian Science Monitor article cont. 


Whichseems to mean that %Gen. Long Nol will get what aid he does 
mostly from South Vietnam and such other Asian countries as choose to , 
come to his help. 

The diplomatic world would then have an opportunity to find out wha 
really does happen when the United States meets a situation in Asia 
by means other than its own weapons. 

One theory here among diplomats is that the best way to keep the 
Communists from tak^?8>ver the whole of Cambodia is to have Washington 
keep hands off and its troops out. 

This theory has never before been willingly tried out by Washington 
It has merely been tric'd,'“unwillingljr^T’in Burma.. It is merely an 
observable fact that the Burmese are still running their own affairs. 

There are moge Communists behaving more aggressively in Thailand, 
which does have American troops. 

What might be tested here is the possible demilitarization of 
American foreign policy. From 1949 the prime and often only weapon of 
American foreign policy has been its armed forces. A new doctrine, as yr 
not proved conclusively, is that under present circumstances this weapon 
can be counterproductive. A corollary is that there are other tools at 
hand worth trying. 

Mr. Nixon is being urged from the State Department to put aside tha 
military weapon for Cambodia and use others. 


The above article was written 3 days before Nixon announced his 
decision to go into Cambodia. 

1. What advice was Nixon receiving from the Pentagon about Cambodia? 

2. According to this article what advice and information that was 
contrary to the military's was available to Nixon when he made his 
Cambodia decision? 

3. Why do you think Nixon ended up following basically what the 
military was suggesting, despite the advice and information available 
to him which suggested that this kind of move was a mistake? 

4. What does the author of this article means when he says that 
n under present circumstances this weapon (the armed forces) can be 

counterproductive?" 
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Excerpts from the Boston Globe , May 6, 1970 


WORLD UNREST FOLLOWS U.S. CAMBODIA ACTION 

Unrest and demonstrations continued today throughout the world in 
protest against the presence of United States ground troops in Cambodia c 
the shooting deaths of four students at Kent State University in Ohio. 

In SAIGON, the South Vietnamese government moved four battalions cf 
troops into the city today as a precaution against growing civil unrest j. 
the capital. 

American servicemen were ordered to stay out of Saigon except on 
official business, and the USO Club here—a favorite gathering place 
for G.I.’s—was closed indefinitely. 

The government ordered all schools in Saigon closed until further 
notice and put stricter curfew regulations into effect. The new curfew 
for civilians starts at 11 p.m. rather than 1 a.m. and ends at 5:30 a. m. 
The-vschool closeing order shut down all grade schools, high schools and 
universities. 

In NEW ZEALAND 300 demonstrators staged a sitdown outside the U.S. 
consulate at Auckland today to protest the killing of the four students 
at Kent State and the advance of U.S. troops into Cambodia. The demon¬ 
stration \7as peaceful, but eight persons were arrested. 

In SWEDEN a scheduled visit to the university town of Lund by the 
new U. S. ambassador to Stockholm, Jerime Holland, was cancelled at the 
last moment today because of the fears of large-scale demonstrations 
against the U.S. intervention in Cambodia. 

In TEL AVIV the U.S. embassy lowered the American flag to half staff 
at the request of 30 ‘'.American Jewish students who recited prayers of mot 
ning for four students shot to death by National Guardsment at Kent 
State University. 

In LONDON Molotov cocktails crashed through windows of the U.S. 
embassy setting a fire,and vandals painted a swastika and dollar signs on 
nearby American-owned businesses. 

In JLndia pePble shouting slogans against U.S. action in Cambodia 
ransacked the library of the American University center at Calcutta 
damaging a statue of Abraham Lincoln and smashing a portrait of Pres. 
Nixon, One person arrested. 

In VATICAN CITY Pope Paul VI said today the extension of the war in 
Southeast Asia in the last few days threatened to multiply the suffering 
and the number of victims in the area. 
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ExG^rpted from the Christian Science Monitor'*') 


WHAT WILL MOSCOW AND PEKING DO? 


Soviet Premier Kosygin has had his Kremlin news conference to conde 
United States military moves inside Cambodia. And simultaneously, Tekir 
has followed up its denunciation of American policy toward Cambodia on 
the eve of President's Nixon's decision last week.swith a further blast 
against "U.S, imperialism's aggression against Cambodia." But the 
leaders in Moscow and Peking have both left the outside world in susper.s 
about any action they might be contemplating to follow up their exercise 
in verbal excoriation. 

There is no doubt but that the events of recent weeks have seen Chi: 
win more points than Russia in the continuing struggle between the two—i 
in the contest to -show who is the more effective and genuine of them in 
the struggle against "U.S. imperialism." To begin with. Chairman Mao's 
Sputnik is circling the earth every 114 minutes with its reminder that 
"The East is Red." Then there is Premier Chou En-lai's quiet coup in . 
establishing his patronage of, and securing Russian exclusion from last 
week's summit conference of the Communist and "progressive" forces of 
the three countries of former Indo-China. 

Mr. Kosygin, in the Kremlin, went no further than saying:" The Sovi 
Government will naturally draw the proper conclusions for its policy frc 
the course of action of the United States in Southeast Asia." What does 
this mean? Perhaps making difficulties over continuing the SALT talks 
in Vienna. (The United States made difficulties about starting them aft 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia.) Perhaps doing even less than in 
the past in the direction of a negotiated Indo-Chinese settlement. 
Perhaps being even less conciliatory in the Middle East. Certainly p!en 
of verbal support for the "progressive" cause in Indo-China—and probabl 
more weapons and materiel, too. 

The latest Chinese statement promises "powerful backing" and "a’.l- 
out support and assistance." Does this mean "volunteers"? Our guess 
xvould be that it does not—unless widening operations brought ground 
forces from the United States into Laos and North Vietnam (with their co¬ 
frontiers with China). But it could mean more material aid, including 
Chinese engineering and construction teams, greater Chinese participatio: 
overall planning—and even sanctuary or rearccommand posts on Chinese 
territory. In other words, the Chinese are probably still waiting to 
see how far the Americans will go. 


1. From what you have read of the factors which were considered in 

the Cambodian decision, how much attention was given to possible react oi 
of other world powers? 

2. Do .you think*some.\countriesi..reactions.^to therCambodia decisi.cn;wefe 
considered :to'be; more important than others when Nixon made his decision 

3. Should the reactions of other countries be a major consideration in 
a U.S. foreign policy Decision? 
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Exeerpts from the New York Times , May, 1970 

Moves in Congress to Curb Power of President, by John W. Finney, May 10 

r *v ASHuJGTON--For all the talk in recent years about restoring the war¬ 
making powers of Congress, nobody, not even the ardent champions of 
congressional authority on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, ever 
really expected that Congress would take any specific steps to curb the 
powers of the President as Commander-in-Chief. 

Now abruptly, the outlook has changed because President Nixon 
chose to send American troops into Cambodia without the knowledge or 
consent of Congress and not too incidentally because thousands of college 
students have chosen to descend upon the capital to protest the intervention. 

It may turn out to be one of Mr. Nixon 1 s more serious political miscalcula¬ 
tions in his Cambodian decision, for he is now faced with a constitutional 
challenge from Congress that could amount to a vote of no confidence in the 
way he has exercised his powers as Commander-in-Chief. 

Just as importantly, the challenge could lead to a reversal by 
Congress of a foreign policy of the White House, for what the Administration 
critics are trying to do is to use Congress's power over the purse-strings 
to circumscribe the war-making powers of the Chief Executive in Southeast 
Asia and if possible to force an end to the Vietnam war. 

There is nothing that Congress can or is trying to do to stop the 
present Cambodian operation. That operation was undertaken by the President 
on the basis of his authority as Commander-in-Chief, with the inherent 
powers to take steps to protect the safety of A.merican troops. Particularly 
so long as American boys are under fire, nobody in Congress is ready to 
challenge that decision of the Commander-in-Chief. But in a prospective 
sense. Congress can prohibit future military involvements in Cambodia or 
Laos or Thailand, and that is precisely what the Administration critics, 
including some prominent Republicans, are trying to do through various 
legislative amendments that were piling on top of each other on Capitol Hill 
last week. 

Into this long simmering Senate cauldron has been injected a new 
political ingredient--the outpouring of protest from thousands of college 
students who descended on the Capitol with demands that Congress, through 
legislative action, bring an end not only to the Cambodian operation but 
also to the Vietnam war. 

Presidential Desire 

Belatedly and with a lack of sensitivity for the institutional pride 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the President sought to avoid 
the impending confrontation with the Senate last week by making some 
concessions on the Cambodian operation. At a joint meeting with the 









Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on Tuesday evening, he pledged that American troops would 
penetrate no further than 35 kilometers into Cambodia without the 
consent of Congress and that the forces would be withdrawn before 
July 1. 


That President Nixon had failed to disarm the Senate opposi¬ 
tion, even in his own Republican ranks, became apparent on Friday when 
Senator Cooper, along with Senator Frank Church, Democrat of Idaho, 
unveiled an amendment that would preclude the Executive branch from 
using any appropriations for "retaining 11 ground forces in Cambodia or 
for providing air combat support, military advisers or mercenaries to 
the Cambodian Government. The Cooper-Church amendment will be 
considered by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in connection with 
a foreign military sales bill that is scheduled to reach the Senate floor 
this week. 

An even more restrictive amendment is being advanced by Senator 
George McGovern, Democrat of South Dakota, and Senator Mark Hatfield, 
Republican of Oregon, with the support thus far of 15 other Senators. 
Labelled "The Amendment to End the War, 11 it would cut off funds for any 
military operations in Cambodia in 30 days and in Lcos by the end of the 
year and require the withdrawal of all American forces from Vietnam by 
June 30, 1971, unless there is a declaration of war by Congress. 

The tough McGovern-Hatfield amendment probably goes too far 
for the majority of the Senate, and the Cooper-Church amendment is 
more likely to be adopted. 

Perhaps that would only be a symbolic step by the Senate since 
the President, particularly after the political uproar, undoubtedly has 
no desire to become involved again in Cambodia. But in a historical 
sense, the Senate would have taken an important step in redressing the 
v/ar-making powers by making clear it was opposed to a wider war in 
Indochina and laying down legislative injunctions to prevent it. 

From New York Times , May 3 

. . . By broadening the war, Mr. Nixon may have provoked a 
constitutional confrontation with a Congress already worried that it's 
war-making power is being usurped by the President. 

The public Congressional reaction to the Presidential decision 
was mixed, as might be expected in a Congress deeply divided over the 
Vietnam war. In fact, the reaction was generally favorable among the 
Congressional leaders who had been called to the White House to listen 
to the President deliver his speech announcing the intervention in 
Cambodia. 
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Deep Skepticism 

Many in Congress were prepared to accept the President's logic 
that destruction of the Communist sanctuaries in Cambodia could have 
the effect of saving American lives in Vietnam and hastening the with¬ 
drawal of American forces. But there were others who were deeply 
skeptical that this military logic would work in the jungles of Cambodia 
any more than it did with each escalatory step in Vietnam. Senate 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, who significantly broke with the 
Administration on its Cambodian decision, summed up this skepticism 
when he told the Senate in a voice shrill with anger: 

'There is nothing in past experiences in Indochina 
to suggest that casualties can be reduced by enlarging the 
area of military operations. There is nothing in past 
experience to suggest that the way out of the Vietnamese 
conflict follows the road of a second Indochina war. Indeed, 
the road may well meander throughout all of Southeast Asia 
and end nobody knows where. ' 

Perhaps more important than this widespread skepticism was a 
disquiet in Congress over the manner in which the President chose to 
commit American troops to combat in Cambodia without advising or 
consulting with Congress, much less obtaining its approval. 

It seemed like an impolitic way to handle a Congress that after 
the Vietnam experience is generally opposed to a continuing involvement 
in Southeast Afta and that is increasingly intent on reasserting what it 
regards as its constitutional prerogative to commit American troops to 
foreign hostilities. 


1. Do you think Nixon deliberately avoided Congressional advice 
in making his decision? 

2. Do you think the Cambodian situation is serious enough for 
Nixon to assume his special powers as Commander in Chief 
of the U. S. military to send troops to Cambodia? 

3. Should Congress prevent the President from acting without 
consulting Congress or does the President have a right to 
make a decision by himself? 

4. How could Congress act to prevent a repetition of this kind of 
Presidential action in the future ? 
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New York Times - July 26, 1969 

Excerpts from Unofficial Account of President Nixon's Meeting with Reporters 

MANILA, July 25—Following are excerpts from an unofficial account of 
President Nixon's informal news conference today during his stopover on 
Guam. (Mr. Nixon spoke for publication but stipulated that he not be quoted 
directly.) 

• ♦ • 

So* what he is trying to suggest is this, the President said: Look at 
Asia. It poses, in his view, over the long haul, looking down to the end 
of the century, the greatest threat to peace of the world, and, for that 
reason the United States should continue to play a significant role. 

It also poses, he said, the greatest hope for progress in the world 
because of the ability, the resources, the ability of the people, the 
resources physically that are available in this part of the world, and 
for these reasons, we need policies that will see that we play a part and a 
part that is appropriate to the condition that we will find. 

One other point he made very briefly was that in terms of this situation 
we must recognize that there are two great new factors which you will see, 
incidentally, particularly, when you arrive on the fourteenth--something 
you will see there that we didn't see in 1953, to show you how quickly things 
change—a very great growth of nationalism, nationalism even in the Philippines, 
vis-a-vis the United States, as well as other countries in the world. And, 
also, at the same time that national pride is becoming a major factor, regional 
pride is becoming a major factor. 

The second factor, he went on, is one that is going to have a major 
impact on the future of Asia, and it is something that we must take into 
account. Asians will say in every country that we visit that they do not 
want to be dictated to from the outside. Asia for the Asians. And that is 
what we want and that is the role we should play. We should assist it, but 
we should not dictate. 

At this time, he said, the political and economic plans that they are 
gradually developing are very hcpeful. We will give assistance to those 
plans. We, of course, will keep the treaty, commitments, we have. 

But as far as our role is concerned, he said we must avoid that kind of 
policy that will make countries in Asia so dependent upon us that we are 
dragged into conflicts such as the one that we have in Vietnam. 

This is going to be a difficult line to follow. It is one, however, 
that he thinks, with proper planning, we can develop, he went on. 

The President was asked, on the question of the United States military 
relationships in Asia, a hypothetical question: If a leader of one of the 
countries with which we have had close military relationships, either through 
SEATO or in Vietnam, should say, "Well, you are pulling out of Vietnam with 
your troops. We can read the newspapers. How can we know you will remain 
to play a significant role as you say you wish to do in the security arrange¬ 
ments in Europe?" What kind of approach would he take to that question? 


(continued) 
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The President replied that he had indicated that the answer to that 
question was not an easy one--not easy because we would be greatly tempted 
when that question is put to us to indicate that if any nation desires the 
assistance of the United States militarily in order to meet an internal or 
external threat we will provide it« 

On Commitment, 2 Points 

However, he said he believed that the time had come when the United 
States, in its relations with all of its Asian friends, should be quite 
emphatic on two points: one, that we would keep our treaty commitments; 
our treaty commitments, for example, in Thailand under SEATO. And, two, 
that as far as the problems of international security are concerned, as 
far as the problem of military defense, except for the threat of a major 
power involving nuclear weapons, that the United States was going to encourage 
and had a right to expect that this problem would be increasingly handled by, 
and the responsibility for it taken by, the Asian nations themselves. 

He said he believed, from his preliminary conversations with several 
Asian leaders over the last few months, that they were going to be willing 
to undertake this resportr bility. He said it would not be easy. But if the 
United States just continued down the road of responding to requests for 
assistance, of assuming the primary responsibility for defending those 
countries when they have international problems or external problems, they 
are never going to take care of themselves. 

He added that, when he talked about collective security for Asia, he 
realized that at this time it looks like a weak reed. It actually was. 

But looking down the road--he said he was speaking now of five years from 
now, ten years from now--he thought collective security, in so far as it deals 
with internal threats to any one of the countries, or in so far as it deals 

with a threat other than that posed by a nuclear power, was an objective 

that free Asian nations could see and which the United States should support. 

The President was asked whether, when speaking of internal threats, 
he included threats internally assisted by a country from the outside, such 
as we have in Vietnam? 

The President replied that, generally speaking, it was the kind of 
internal threat that we do have in the Asian countries. For example, in 
Thailand, the threat was one that was indigenous to a certain extent to the 

Northeast and the North, but that it would not be too serious if it were not 

getting the assistance that it was from the outside. The same was true in 
severa. of the other Asian countries, he said. 


Than at the top of the list he placed the problem of Vietnam where, if 
a summit meeting would serve a useful purpose in so far as Vietnam is concerned, 
naturally we would welcome that opportunity. That poses, however, Mr. Nixon 
said, a very significant problem because whether the Soviet Union can be of 
assistance in Vietnam is somewhat dependent on its evaluation of whether such 
assistance should be so publicly provided as a summit, of course, would 
indicate. 


(continued) 
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The President was asked, as a background to :his thinking on Vietnam, 
even though it is not to be a major subject of discussion, whether he could 
tell what sort of reports he had received from Gen. Earle G. Wheeler about 
the prospects for additional replacement of American troops, and on the 
question of whether the fighting had eased to the point where we can make 
some deescalation move ourselves. 

The President replied that he would rather not comment on that at this 
time. If, after his conversations with Ambassador Bunker and possibly with 
General Abrams, he feels that some comment would be appropriate, he would 
make it then. But he should correct one impression that he should not have 
left; that is that Vietnam will not be a major topic for discussion. In each 
of the Asian countries he is going to raise with the Asian leaders the 
question of the extent to which they would be willing to participate in an 
international supervisory bodies for elections in South Vietnam and for the 
policing of cease-fires, provided we are able to get any kind of acceptance 
on the part of the North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong on his proposal of 
May 14th. 


Issue of Withdrawal 

The President was asked whether he anticipates in that connection that 
during his talks with the Asian leaders he is going to have to spend a 
significant amount of time perhaps convincing them that his plan for withdrawal 
of American forces from Vietnam would pose no threat to their security. 

The President replied that one of the reasons for this trip is to leave 
no doubt in the minds of the leaders of non-Communist Asia that the United 
States is committed to a policy in the Pacific--a policy not of intervention 
but one that certainly rules out withdrawal, and regardless of what happens 
in Vietnam that we intend to continue to play a role in Asia to the extent 
that Asian nations, bilaterally and collectively, desire us to play a role. 

He said he thought that some reassurance was needed because Vietnam 
was on the minds of all the Asian leaders. He believes, incidentally, that 
he will not have difficulty in providing that reassurance because, from the 
report that he did get from Gen. Wheeler he was told that the troop withdrawals 
have been accepted by the Thieu government and by the military in South Vietnam 
with not only very good grace but that they have responded very effectively 
in meeting their own requirements, and handling their own defense. He thinks 
that he can give some reassuring comments to those Asian leaders who might 
raise the question, Mr. Nixon said. 

Declines to Speculate 

The President was reminded that he mentioned that he felt that perhaps 
five years or ten years from now the Asian nations could collectively take 
care of their regional security problems. What is our policy to be in the 
meantime, he was asked, if a Vietnam-type situation does occur? 

• • • 

The President said he could put it this way: he recalled in 1964 some 
advice that he got from Mohammad Ayub Khan, who was then the President of 
Pakistan. This was before the United States had any significant troop 
commitment in Vietnam. Mr. Nixon asked him what his view was as to what our 
role should be. He said: '’Well, the role of the United States in Vietnam 
or the Philippines or Thailand or any of these countries which have internal 
subversion is to help them fight the war but not fight the war for them." 

Thrtt, of course, is a good general principle, one which we would hope would 
fce our policy generally throughout the world, the President said. 
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• • • 

The President was asked whether in looking at the situation in post-Vietnam 
and in countries other than Vietnam, it seemed to him that in terms of our 
military strength, the military men that we've put into these other countries 
to help them, or military assistance or economic assistance, that in Asia, 
generally, we would have more or less of this type of assistance and aid 
in the years down the road than we have now. 

The President replied less, if he got the question correctly, would there 
be more or less of military type of assistance? 

He was asked about both in military and non-military, since there are 
really two parts to this assistance problem, the economic part and the 
military part. Did he see us having a greater expenditure and a greater 
involvement in those respects or a lessened involvement as we look down the road? 

The President replied that the military involvement, the military 
assistance, the military aid program and the rest, and particularly the 
commitments of military personnel, that that type of program would recede 

Economic Aid Stressed 

However, as far as economic programs are concerned, and particularly 
those of a multi-lateral character--and here he had some new ideas that he 
will be expanding on in the months ahead--he would say that the level of 
United States activity would be adequate to meet the challenge as it 
develops, because it is very much in our interests in terms of economic 
assistance, economic assistance through loans and other programs, to help 
build the economies of free Asia, Mr. Nixon said. 

For example, the President pointed to what has happened to South Korea, 
what has happened to Taiwan, what has happened to Thailand, what has happened 
to Japan. All of them now, or virtually all, are on their own feet at least 
from an economic standpoint and are very good customers of ours. 

• • • 

Another point he would make in that respect that bears on this: how 
things have changed since 1953, in country after country that he visited--and 
he was in every one that we are visiting here and all the others as well. 

The ones that Secretary William P. Rogers is going to visit on his trip— 
among most of the intellectual leaders and among many government leaders, 
there was a real question as to what was the best path for progress, a 
question as to whether Communism, as it was developing in Red China, a 
Communist system was a better way to progress or whether a non-Communist 
system was a better way. 

Now, Mr. Nixon said, one of the significant developments that has 
occurred over these last 16 years, with all the bad things that have occurred, 
including the war in Vietnam, has been that that situation has reversed 
itself. The appeal of the Communist philosophy, for example, in Pakistan, 
in India, in Indonesia, in Japan, in any one of these countries, is less 
today than it was 16 years ago, 10 years ago, 5 years ago. 


(continued) 
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On the other hand, he would have to say that the effectiveness of 
subversive activities in any of these countries has not abated to the same 
extent. It can be on the upsurge. But as we look at the whole of Asia 
today, it is significant to note that what we have going for us more than 
anything else is this enormous rate of growth in non-Communist Asia as compared 
to Communist Asia. You compare Hong Kong with Communist China, you compare 
Taiwan with Communist China, you look at Japan with 100 million people, with 
a greater GNP than China with 700 million people. Looking clear around the 
perimeter, frcm Japan to India, we find that free Asia's record of growth is 
a very significant factor in affecting the thinking of those who have to make 
the determination as to which path they are going to take, Mr. Nixon said. 

No More Vietnams? 

The President was asked, when he said that the United States was going 
to continue to play a major role in Asia and that this is one message that he 
intended to take with him on this trip, whether another message was that there 
would be no more Vietnams. 

The President replied that certainly the objective of any American 
administration would be to avoid another war like Vietnam any place in the 
world. He recalled he had said it and so had his opponent, Mr. Humphrey, 
during the campaign--that we should develop a policy that would avoid other 
Vietnams. 

• • • 

But x*hat he said he could do was to learn from the mistakes of the past. 

He believed that we have, if we examine what happened in Vietnam, how we became 
so deeply involved--that we have a good chance of avoiding that kind of 
involvement in the future, he said. 

Troop Withdrawals Discussed 

Mr. Nixon was asked whether he intended to make it clear to the Asian 
leaders that if the lull in Vietnam continues, he would announce a substantial 
withdrawal of United States forces on August 30th. 

The President replied that he would not make any announcement and no 
decision on troop withdrawals on the trip, and, of course, he would not make 
any disclosures of plans in that respect to Asian leaders prior to the time 
that he had discussed it with the government of South Vietnam, and then made 
the announcement jointly. 

Tactics in Vietnam 

The President was asked whether there is also a pending question as to 
whether his administration will change its policy of maintaining maximum 
military pressure on the enemy in Vietnam? 

The President replied that he had been reexamining since the time that 
his administration came into office, our military tactics in Vietnam and 
one of the subjects that he has discussed at great length with Gen. Wheeler 
and Gen. Abrams has been the character of our commitment and the tactics that 
should be used. He defers, naturally, to military men, as to the conduct 
of a war because they are more expert than he is in this field. 

However, when we are in the process of negotiations, then military 
tactics become part of the negotiations and, therefore, we are reevaluating 
our tactics in Vietnam having in mind the fact that we have a parallel 
action going along in the negotiating field, the President said. 










Questions 


President Nixon says that the United States must continue to play a 
major role in Asia because Asia poses "the greatest threat to the peace of 
the world" and also "the greatest hope for progress in the world". In 
order to keep peace and insure progress, the U.S. cannot withdraw. 

Try to evaluate his arguments in light of all the articles you have 
read about U.S. policy in IndoChina, Develop guidelines of your own for 
U.S. policy in Asia. 

You may want to take into consideration the following questions. 

Is intervening in the internal politics of small Asian countries 
necessary to keep peace, or will it aggravate the conflict? 

What means should the U.S. use if it wants to promote peace--economic 
aid? military aid? technical advisors? support of the United Nations? 
strict neutrality? 

What right does the U.S. have to intervene in the affairs of other 
countries, especially in. light of the developing nationalism Nixon mentions 
in his speech? Are we free to intervene anywhere just because it seems to 
be in our interests? 

Can you think of any reasons that Nixon does not mention which might 
explain why the U.S. x^ants to maintain a position of power in Asia? 








Excerpt from 0. Mannoni, Prospero and Caliban: The Psychology of Coloniza tion, 
Praeger, 1968. 

"In short, then, what I want the reader to realize is that a colonial 
situation is created, so to speak, the very instant a white man, even if he 
is alone, appears in the midst of a tribe, even if it is independent, so 
long as he is thought to be rich or powerful or merely immune to the local 
forces of magic, and so long as he derives from his position, even though 
only in his most secret self, a feeling of his own superiority. The man-in- 
the-street will say instinctively and without experience that if a white 
man who goes among the negroes avoids being eaten he will become King. 

However consciously watchful we are, we can never entirely eradicate this 
assumption of superiority from our unconscious, and it must be included 
among the data of the problem if we are thus to avoid all risk of error." 


Questions 

This is a common perception among colonized peoples and minority groups. 
Discuss Mannoni's comment and relate it to Mr. Nixon's Guam speech. Given 
this insight by Mannoni, what are the implications of any role that the U.S. 
might choose to play in Asia? 

Relate the passage, if you wish, also to previous units. 
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The Boston Globe, May 1, 1970 

TEXT OF PRESIDENT NIXON'S SPEECH ON CAMBODIA 

WASHINGTON (AP)—Following is the prepared text of President Nixon's 
speech on U.S. forces in Cambodia, Thursday night: 

Ten days ago, in my report to the Nation on Vietnam, I announced a 
decision to withdraw an additional one hundred and fifty thousand American 
troops over the next year. I said then I was making that decision despite 
our concern over increased enemy activity in Laos, in Cambodia, and in South 
Vietnam. 

At that time, I warded that if I concluded that increased enemy activity 
in any of these areas endangered the lives of Americans remaining in Vietnam, 

I would not hesitate to take strong and effective measures to deal with that 
situation. 

Despite that warning. North Vietnam has increased its military aggression 
in all three areas--particularly in Cambodia. 

After full consultation with the National Security Council, Ambassador 
Bunker, General Abrams and my other advisers, I have concluded that the actions 
of the enemy in the last ten days clearly endanger the lives of Americans 
who are in Vietnam new and would constitute an unacceptable risk to those 
who will be there after our withdrawal of 150,000. 

To protect our men who are in Vietnam and to guarantee the continued 
success of our withdrawal and Vietnamization programs, I have concluded the 
time has come for action. 

Tonight, I shall describe the actions of the enemy, the actions I have 
ordered to deal with that situation, and the reasons for my decision. 

Cambodia, a small country of seven million people has been a neutral 
nation since the Geneva Agreement of lS54--an agreement signed by the 
Government of North Vietnam. 

American policy since then has been to scrupulously respect the neutrality 
of the Cambodian people. We have maintained a skeleton diplomatic mission of 
fewer than fifteen in Cambodia's capital since last August. For the previous 
four years--from 1965-1969, we did not have any diplomatic mission whatever. 

For the past five years, we have provided no military assistance and no 
economic assistance whatever to Cambodia. 

North Vietnam, however, has not respected that neutrality. 

For the past five years--as indicated on this map--North Vietnam has 
occupied military sanctuaries all along the Cambodian frontier with South 
Vietnam. Some of these extend up to 20 miles into Cambodia. They are used 
for hit-and-run attacks on American and South Vietnamese forces in South 
Vietnam. 


(continued) 
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These Communist occupied territories contain major base camps, training 
sites, logistics facilities, weapons and ammunition factories, air strips and 
prisoner of war compounds. 

For five years, neither the United States nor South Vietnam moved against 
those enemy sanctuaries because we did not wish to violate the territory of a 
neutral nation. Even after the Vietnamese Communists began to expand these 
sanctuaries four weeks ago, we counselled patience to our South Vietnamese 
allies and imposed restraints on our commanders. 

In contrast to our policy, the enemy in the past two weeks has stepped 
up his guerrilla actions and he is concentrating his main forces in the 
sanctuaries where they are building up to launch massive attacks on our forces 
and those of South Vietnam. 

North Vietnam in the last two weeks has stripped away all pretense of 
respecting the sovereignty or neutrality of Cambodia. Thousands of their 
soldiers are invading the country from the sanctuaries; they are encircling 
the Capital of Phnom Penh. Cambodia has sent out a call to the United 
States and a number of other nations for assistance. 

If this effort succeeds, Cambodia would become a vast enemy staging 
area and springboard for attacks on South Vietnam along 600 miles of frontier-- 
and a refuge where enemy troops could return from combat without fear of 
retaliation. 

North Vietnamese men and supplies could then be poured into that country, 
jeopardizing not only the lives of our own men but the people of South Vietnam 
as well. 

Confronted with this situation, we have three options. 

First, we can do nothing. The ultimate result of that course of action 
is clear. Unless we indulge in wishful thinking, the Americans remaining in 
Vietnam after our next withdrawal would be gravely threatened. 

Our second option is to provide massive military assistance to Cambodia. 
Unfortunately, while we deeply sympathize with the plight of seven million 
Cambodians whose country is being invaded, massive amounts of military 
assistance could not be rapidly and effectively utilized by the small 
Cambodian Army against the immediate threat. With other nations, we shall do 
our best to provide the small arms and other equipment which the Cambodian 
Army needs and can use now for its defense. The aid we will provide will be 
limited to the purpose of enabling Cambodia to defend its neutrality—not for 
the purpose of making it an active belligerent on one side or the other. 

Our third choice is to go to the heart of the trouble. That means 
cleaning out major North Vietnamese and Viet Cong occupied sanctuaries which 
serve as bases for attacks on both Cambodia and American and South Vietnamese 
forces in South Vietnam. Some of these are as close to Saigon as Baltimore 
is to Washington. 


(continued) 
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This is my decision: 

In cooperation with the armed forces of South Vietnam, attacks are 
being launched this week to clean out major enemy sanctuaries on the 
Cambodian-Vietnam border. 

A major responsibility for the ground operations is being assumed by 
South Vietnamese forces. For example, the attacks in several areas including 
the Parrot*s Beak are exclusively South Vietnamese ground operations under 
South Vietnamese command with the United States providing air and logistical 
support. 

There is one area, however, where I have concluded that a combined 
American and South Vietnamese operation is necessary. Tonight, American and 
South Vietnamese units will attack the headquarters for the entire Communist 
military operation in South Vietnam. This key control center has been occupied 
by the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong for years in blatant violation of 
Cambodia*s neutrality. 

This is not an invasion of Cambodia. The areas in which these attacks 
will be launched are completely occupied and controlled by North Vietnamese 
forces. Cur purpose is not to occupy the areas. Cnee enemy forces are 
driven out of these sanctuaries and their military supplies destroyed, we 
will withdraw.. 

These actions are in no way directed at the security interests of any 
nation. Any government that chooses to use these actions as a pretext for 
harming relations with the United States will be doing so on its own 
responsibility and at its own initiative and we will draw the appropriate 
conclusions. 

A majority of the American people are for the withdrawal of our forces 
from Vietnam. The action I have taken tonight is indispensable for the 
continuing success of that withdrawal program. 

A majority of the American people want to end this war rather than have 
it drag on interminably. The action I take tonight will serve that purpose. 

A majority of the American people want to keep the casualties of our 
brave men in Vietnam at an absolute minimum. The action I take tonight is 
essential if we are to accomplish that goal. 

We take this action not fo:; the purpose of expanding the war into 
Cambodia but for the purpose of ending the war ir Vietnam and winning the 
just peace we all desire. We have made and will continue to make every 
possible effort to end this war through negotiation at the conference table 
rather than through more fighting on the battlefield. 

Let us look at the record* We have stopped the bombing of North Vietnam. 
We have cut air operations by over twenty percent. We have offered to withdraw 
all of our men if they withdraw theirs. We have offered to negotiate all 
issues with only one condition--that the future of South Vietnam be determined 
not by North Vietnam, not by the United States, but by the people of South 
Vietnam themselves. 
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Their answer has been intransigence at the conference table, belligerence in 
Hanoi, massive military aggression in Laos and Cambodia and stepped-up 
attacks in South Vietnam designed to increase American casualties. 

This attitude has become intolerable* He will not react to this threat 
to American lives merely by plaintive diplomatic protests* If we did, the 
credibility of the United States would be destroyed in every area of the 
world where only the power of the United States deters aggression* 


Tonight, I again v/arn the North Vietnamese that if they continue to 
escalate the fighting when the United States is withdrawing its forces I shall 
meet my responsibility as Commander-in-Chief of our Armed Forces to take tne 
action I consider necessary to defend the security of our American men. 

This action puts the leaders of North Vietnam on notice that we will 
be patient in working fcr peace, we will be conciliatory at the conference 
table, but, we will not be humiliated. We will not be defeated. We will 
not allow American men by the thousands to be killed by an enemy rrcm 
privileged sanctuaries. 


The time came long ago to end this war through peaceful negotiations. 

We stand ready for those negotiations. We have made major efforts, many of 
which must remain secret. All the offers and approaches made previously 
remain on the conference table whenever Hanoi is ready to negotiate seriously. 


But if the enemy response to our most conciliatory offers for peaceful 
negotiation continues to be to increase its attacks and humiliate and defeat 
us we shall react accordingly. 

We live in an age of anarchy both abroad and at home. We see mindless 
attacks on all the great institutions which have been created by free 
civilizations in the last five hundred years. Here in the United States, 
great universities are being systematically destroyed. Small nations all 
over the world find themselves under attack from within and from without. 


If when the chips are down the U.S. accs like a pitiful helpless giant, 
the forces of totalitarianism and anarchy will t’ raaten free nations and 
free institutions throughout the world. 


It is not our power but cur will and character that is being tested 
tonight, Tha question *11 Am:* icsnc must ssk and answer tonight is this: 
Does the richest and st; cages! u-ti.a in the history of the world have the 
‘charterer to meet a direct challenge by a group vhich rejects e^ery effort 
to win a just peace, ignores erz * warr ing, hr :mple ?« on solemn. eer..-*nts, 
violates the neutrality of an unnmeG people, arte, uses our prisoners as 
hostages? 


If we failed to meet this challenge all other nations will be on notice 
that despite its overwhelming power the United States, when a real crisis 
comec. will be found wanting. 
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My fellow Americans: During my campaign for the Presidency, I pledged 
to bring Americans home from Vietnam. They are coming home. 

I promised to end the war. I shall keep that promise. 

I promised to win a just peace. I shall keep that promise. 

We shall avoid a wide war. But we are also determined to put an end to 
this war. 

In this room, Woodrow Wilson made the great decisions which led to 
victory in World War I. Franklin Roosevelt made the decisions which led to 
our victory in World War II. Dwight D. Eisenhower made decisions which ended 
the war in Korea and avoided war in the Middle East. John F. Kennedy, in 
his finest hour, made the great decision which removed Soviet nuclear missiles 
from Cuba and the Western Hemisphere. 

The decision I have announced tonight is not of the same magnitude. 
Between those decisions and this decision, however, there is a difference 
that is very fundamental. In those decisions, the American people were not 
assailed by counsels of doubt and defeat from seme of the most widely known 
opinion leaders of the nation. 

A Republican Senator has said that this action means my party has lost 
all chance of winning the November elections. Others are saying today that 
this move against the enemy sanctuaries will make me a one-term President. 

No one is more aware than I of the political consequences of the action 
I have taken. It is tempting to take the easy political path: (1) To blame 
this war on previous Administrations and to bring all of our men home 
immediately regardless of the consequences; even though that would mean defeat 
for the United States; (2) To desert 18 million South Vietnamese people who 
have put their trust in us and to expose them to the same slaughter and 
savagery which the leaders of North Vietnam inflicted on hundreds of thousands 
of North Vietnamese who chose freedom when the Communists took over North 
Vietnam; (3) To get peace at any price now even though I know that a peace 
of humiliation foir the United States will lead to a bigger war or surrender 
later. 

But I have rejected all political considerations in making this decision. 

Whether my party gains in November is nothing compared to the lives of 
400 thousand brave Americans fighting, for our country and for the cause of 
peace and freedom in Vietnam. Whether I may be a one-term President is 
insignificant compared to whether by our failure to act in this crisis the 
United States proves itself to be unworthy to lead the forces of freedom in 
this critical period. I x^ould rather be a one-term President than to be a 
too-term President at the cost of seeing America become a second rate power 
and see this nation accept the first defeat in its proud 190-year history. 
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I realize that in this war there are honest and deep differences about 
whether we should have ever become involved in Vietnam, There are differences 
as to how the war should be conducted. But the decision I announce tonight 
transcends those differences. 

For the lives of American men are involved. The opportunity for 150,000 
American men to come home over the next twelve months is involved. The future 
of 18 million in South Vietnam and seven million people in Cambodia is involved. 
The possibility of winning a just peace in Vietnam and in the Pacific is at 
stake. 

It is customary in a speech from the White House to ask support for the 
President of the United States. Tonight, what I ask for is more important. 

I ask for support of our brave men fighting tonight half-way around the world 
not for territory--not for glory--but so that their younger brothers and 
their sons and your sons will be able to live in peace and freedom. 


Questions 

1. What are the main reasons Nixon says he must send troops to Cambodia? 

In his speech, he suggests that if the U.S. does not invade Cambodia, 
"forces of totalitarianism and anarchy will threaten free nations and 
free institutions throughout the world". Why would he say this? Do 
you agree with him? 

2. Nixon says he is aware of the internal political consequences of his 
actions but has rejected these considerations in making his decision. 

Is it wise to disregard internal consequences of foreign policy decisions? 
If he had taken them into account, would his decision have been different? 

3. Relate this decision and the reasons Nixon gives for his decision to the 
general Asian doctrine Nixon stated in his speech in Guam. Are his 
actions in Cambodia consistent with the aims of his Asian policy? 

4. Relate the decision and the reasons for the decision to your own ideas 
about the role of the U.S. in Asia. Would you have decided to invade 
Cambodia? Why or why not? 









